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OTHING is more character- 
isticof American philosophy than the 
aspirations of our high school stu- 
dents. Regardless of ability or 
financial resources the dream of the 
vast majority is the high pinnacle of 
Hyperborean success. Every youth 
is a potential president or a con- 
sulting expert with a fabulous salary. 
From kindergarten on our pupils 
have learned to look only toward 
the top rung of the ladder. By our 
unbridled philosophy, our undisci- 
plined dreams of Utopia we have 
cteated two acute educational prob- 
lems: (1) the overwhelming ex- 
pense of unneeded education, courses 
that are repeated over and over 
without any real learning taking 
place, failures that could have been 
prevented, and an overbalancing of 
costs in favor of mediocre and unfit 
students; (2) a growing problem of 
personality maladjustments — frus- 
trations born of clutching at noth- 
ingness where hopes had reached 
the stars. 

The question dogged my path un- 
til I finally sought a high school 
graduating class. I found one in an 
outlying city district where the value 
of the average home is estimated at 


WPA, HERE WE COME! 


DW EuGENIE A. LEONARD 
In School and Society 


$2000 to $3000 and there is less 
than the usual proportion of the 
population on relief. The high 
school is a fine brick structure about 
15 years old, located in a residential 
area with a campus of 15 acres. On 
the days I visited the school the 
grounds looked unusually clean and 
well cared for. 

The 700 students represent about 
75 percent of the young people in 
the district. A few are working, 
mostly in homes, and a few others 
go to vocational high schools in 
other parts of the city or to a nearby 
high school of higher social rating 
than the school in the district. 

The graduating class of January, 
1939, was composed of 27 girls 
and 26 boys, ranging in age from 16 
to 20 years with an average of 17.9. 
Their IQ’s ranged from 78 to 126, 
with the girls’ median at 110 and 
the boys’ at 101. The group median 
was 108, which is approximately 
the national average for high school 
students. Academic averages and 
scores in vocational aptitude tests 
were also in line with averages for 
the nation. In other words, this 
class was fairly typical of American 
youth. 
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The first day I went to the school 
there was a hum of excited, laugh- 
ing youngsters flitting to and fro as 
though there were not half enough 
time to do all the things that must 
be done before they left the haven 
of the school. When I returned 
during the last days of the term, I 
sensed a difference in their response 
to me. They had had a lot of fun 
telling me things about themselves 
a few weeks before. Now they 
asked questions. Did I know any- 
thing about this terrifying world of 
work? The teachers didn’t, that was 
a cinch. What was a person to do? 

We had come to the crux of the 
problem. Had expensive modern 
education prepared these young peo- 
ple for the next step they must take? 
Had it adjusted their dreams and 
hopes to the realities of their abili- 
ties, interests, and financial re- 
sources? Had it prepared them for 
constructive citizenship? Had _ it 
taught them something of the re- 
quirements of the Massachusetts law 
of 1642 establishing education for 
the young “in order that they might 
understand the principles of reli- 
gion, the capital laws of the country, 
and to do some employment that 
would be of value to themselves and 
the commonwealth?” I wondered. 

But here is the answer in figures. 
Of the 26 boys, 8 had taken high 
school courses clearly in line with 
the next step they planned to take; 
4 others had taken courses that 
might possibly help them in their 
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future plans; in 14 cases it is evi- 
dent that the high school course 
bears no immediate relation to 
their present problem nor, so far as 
could be seen, to any vital life 
problem they are likely to meet. 
Fourteen of the boys wished to go 
to college, but only four had any 
financial resources. Three others 
were applying for scholarships and 
expected to work for board and 
room, and seven others talked of 
earning all or part of their expenses 
if they got a job in the meantime. 
Here are a couple of examples: 
George’s father works in a plan- 
ing mill. George himself works 23 
hours a week as a sales clerk and 
janitor. He wildly hopes he can go 
to college in September—that is, if 
the family doesn’t need his wages 
in the meantime and he can find a 
way to earn room, board, and most 
of his tuition. He wants eventually 


‘to become a salesman, just any kind. 


His academic average is superior, 
his IQ 117. He took the regular 
college preparatory course with 
Spanish. His general information 
score was superior. In other words, 
he is a wide-awake average young- 
ster who, in England for example, 
would become a skilled craftsman 
assured of a thorough training and 
a steady wage. Here he is an un- 
trained, restless, disappointed, dis- 
gtuntled youngster. 

Sabin’s father is an assistant caf- 
penter. Sabin wants to go to col- 
lege and become “‘an anylitical chem- 
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WPA, 


ical qualitative engineering.” He 
now works five hours a week around 
the schools, his odd jobs including 
“working on shurrby.” His _par- 
ents can give him no financial help. 
His IQ is 91 and his academic 
average just below passing. He took 
the regular academic course with 
half his grades unsatisfactory. His 
general information score was su- 
petior but his vocabulary was five 
years retarded. 

My heart ached for Sabin. For 
four years he had dreamed of a 
glittering professional career. No 
one had helped him fit his dream to 
the realities. Now, without warn- 
ing, the dream had exploded. He 
wanted to strike out against the 
school that had done this to him. 

Of the 26 girls in the class, 6 had 
been able to plan their course of 
study in line with their ability and 
vocational objectives. In 21 cases, 
there is little or no relation between 
the girls’ high school course and 
their vocational interests, abilities, or 
life needs. Of the 11 girls who want 
to go to college, 6 have the ability 
to carry college work. Only 3 of 
these have any financial resources, 
and these very meager. 

Every girl in the class had taken 
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some commercial courses and 10 
wished to go to business college. 
None of the boys mentioned ,the 
latter. Yet the commercial field is 
overcrowded for women but offers 
opportunities for men. Of the 17 
girls who had to find work immedi- 
ately, 16 wanted to go into this field. 
In this case, the overcrowding of the 
gitls into the commercial field is 
clearly due to the fact that it is the 
only vocational field covered by the 
present curricula. 

Fifty-three young people stand- 
ing at attention as the principal 
handed them their diplomas and 
wished them success. Fifty-three ad- 
venturers starting out on the sea of 
occupational life. Try as I would I 
could count only 14 who had any 
manner of chart or compass. The 
rest had to go it blind. And we 
wonder at our rate of juvenile de- 
linquency! 

Two months after graduation I 
found that four of the boys had 
found jobs—not what they wanted, 
but still jobs. The others were 
haunting the employment agencies 
and the poolrooms. They were “at 
liberty.” A potential force—rest- 
less, unguided, insurgent. WPA, 
here we come! 


1940), 393-99. 


[ Reported from School and Society, LI (March 30, | 


—URING 1939, 293 new books on education were pub- 
lished as well as 22 new editions, making a total of 315 


new volumes. 
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WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS) 


FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


& OYS and girls leaving high 
school in America have attained, as 
a group, a higher level of literacy 
than has ever been possessed by any 
comparable group of young people 
at any period in history. Critics 
may point out that the present level 
of literacy leaves much to be de- 
sired. However just the complaint, 
the fact remains that the present 
high school pupil can read and write 
and use arithmetic better than could 
his parents when they left school; 
that he has learned more about his- 
tory and science and literature and 
art; that his school work has given 
him a broader background of knowl- 
edge than any other nation has ever 
even attempted, let alone achieved, 
for more than a fraction of its young 
people. 

Nor has the literacy which the 


schools have provided been merely 


a formal accomplishment. Largely 
through the influence of the schools, 
for example, America has become a 
nation of readers—not readers of 
classical literature, it is true, but in- 
terested and habitual consumers of 
newspapers and magazines and cur- 
rent books. At least partly through 
the influence of the schools Ameri- 
ca has become a tremendous user of 
things that make for a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

The secondary school can claim 
credit also for the wholesome 
physical habits of most American 
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boys and girls. By and large, Ameri. 
can youth leave school with firmly 
fixed habits of bathing, washing 
their teeth, brushing their hair, 
keeping their clothes clean. They 
have learned to demand clean water, 
clean food in restaurants, clean 
stores, clean railroad cars and buses, 
They support laws which are gradu- 
ally bringing greater cleanliness to 
streets and public buildings, and 
which have already made American 
communities notably healthy places 
to live in. The average young per- 
son in America likes sports, likes 
to be out-of-doors, and indulges both 
these likings in ways that are good 
for him. 

There is a further major contri- 
bution of the secondary schools, 
More than any other single insti- 
tution—more, even, than the ele 
mentary schools—they have helped 
to minimize class distinctions and to 
keep class lines fluid. Bringing to- 
gether children of all groups and 
classes, providing within the school 
a way of living which attaches im 
portance to what a boy or girl can 
do and not just to the background 
from which he comes—here the 
secondary schools are making 4 
contribution to American _ living 
which is as fundamentally “right” 
as anything in America today. To 
recognize that the high schools are 
still somewhat selective need not 
blind us to the fact that they are 
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WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


more neatly democratic in their 
services than any other social insti- 
tution we have been able to main- 
tain on a going basis. 

The secondary schools have helped 
to raise the standard of literacy and 
the standard of living; they have 
had much to do with creating a 
healthy nation; they have made a 
unique contribution to the preser- 
vation of democracy in America. 
Summed up in terms of these 
achievements, the things that are 
tight with secondary education hard- 
ly constitute a meager list. But be- 
yond what secondary education has 
accomplished, there ought to be set 
down to its credit certain things 
which it is well on the way to ac- 


complishing. 
First, they are devising new teach- 
ing methods, new instructional 


materials, and new programs of 
study, which may offer a better edu- 
cation to pupils whose interests and 
abilities are different from those of 
the hypothetically average pupil. 
Despite the burden of a school en- 
rolment which has doubled every 
decade since 1890, the schools have 
been actively at work on programs 
for exceptional pupils at both ends 
of the academic scale. It is fair to 
believe that out of these programs 
will come a secondary school mea- 
surably nearer than even the best of 


existing schools to the ideal of a 
school definitely designed for all 
American youth. 

Second, our schools are dealing 
more and more directly with the 
problems of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The need for sys- 
tematic guidance is becoming in- 
creasingly evident. No matter how 
varied and flexible the school curri- 
culum, it will not serve the full 
purpose it ought to serve without an 
effective guidance program. The 
groundwork for such a program is 
already being laid. There is also a 
sharpening of the concern of school 
people everywhere for what becomes 
of boys and girls after the school is 
through with them. 

Beyond the present achievement 
of the schools, and beyond the prog- 
ress they are making in improving 
their programs, a final characteristic 
of the schools deserves mention in 
any listing of what is right with 
secondary education. That is the 
willingness of secondary school 
teachers and administrators to give 
attention to what is wrong with 
secondary education. Recent years 
have revealed numerous defects in 
the secondary school program. It is 
to the notable credit of secondary 
school people that they are concerned 
about those defects and are actively 
working to remove them. 


Francis T. Spaulding is Professor of Education at 
Harvard University. Reported from an address be- 
fore the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February 26, 1940, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS PLAN OF GUIDANCE AND 


ADJUSTMENT 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


In Progressive Education 


an “honor student’ re- 
cently to his high school counselor: 
“I planned to go to the University, 
but after going through all the 
routines of registering I had to with- 
draw. I hadn’t figured on all those 
fees. I just can’t make it, and I 
don’t know what to do.” This boy 
was well prepared in the usual 
school subjects, but he had neither 
the information nor the judgment to 
cope with his first real problem. 
A recent girl graduate secured a 
job as waitress. She soon learned 
that her employer was “chiseling” 
wages. But she did not know the 
provisions of the minimum wage 
law nor the government agency 
through which she could demand 
redress. Having given no thought to 


such problems, her reasoning was’ 


that schools ought not to refer gradu- 
ates to monunion employers since 
they all underpay their help. 

Such examples make obvious the 
need of youth for information and 
training that will help them to meet 
the economic and social problems 
implied in these experiences. 

In Minneapolis, round-table con- 
ferences on employment problems, 
led by business men, have been part 
of the twelfth-grade counseling 
routine since 1928. In addition to 
vocations, they have recently taken 
up such problems as: Who Should 
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Go to College; How and Where 
to Apply for Jobs; What Beginning 
Positions Are Open to Inexperienced 
Workers? The counselor, aided by 
a student committee, learns what 
questions the students want dis. 
cussed, and then brings in a well- 
qualified business man to act as a 
discussion leader. Such conferences 
are scheduled weekly during the 12A 
semester. 

The matter of posthigh school 
education has been handled in many 
schools through a ‘Further Educa. 
tion Week,” planned by a student- 
faculty committee, and substituted 
for the often misused “College 
Day.” During the week teachers 
encourage their students to discuss 
and evaluate the avenues for further 
study in each subject-matter field. 
The exploration includes not only 
college, but adult education classes, 
trade schools, the facilities of the 
public library and art institute, etc. 
Bulletins from all schools and al- 
tural agencies in the locality are 
gathered, and the study usually all- 
minates in a student forum on the 
values of further education. 

Seniors in one high school recently 


carried on a series of excursions as 


a means of becoming oriented to 
postschool problems. The program 
of trips was drawn up by a student 
committee after investigation of the 
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interests of the class. To avoid in- 
terference with school work, the dean 
arranged that no senior classes were 
scheduled for the last period of the 
day, leaving it free for study or 
other activities. The student com- 
mittee made the necessary arrange- 
ments in advance, interviewing ex- 
ecutives at the store, factory, or 
school they had chosen to visit. Then 
at senior homeroom periods or class 
meetings, these excursions were an- 
nounced, their values explained, and 
those who wished to attend were 
“signed up.” On the appointed day, 
the group set forth in a hired bus, 
still under the leadership of the 
committee, assisted by a faculty 
member. Some excursions were 
very satisfactory, others were not. 
Student leaders learned from ex- 
perience that advance arrangements 
had to be definite and comprehen- 
sive, and that it takes more skill to 
get a bank president to talk five 
minutes than 25 minutes. Because 
this activity was sponsored by the 
class itself, it seems to have con- 
tributed in a real way to helping 
students face the problems of fur- 
ther training and employment. 
Another effort to help Minne- 
apolis high school graduates is a 
booklet prepared by the school 
counselors which lists and describes 
the various community and govern- 
mental agencies which might assist 
young people in their search for 
work. It enumerates the publicly- 
supported and low-cost schools offer- 
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ing courses of immediate interest to 
high school graduates. It also con- 
tains 20 straightforward hints to 
youthful job hunters. These are not 
bits of advice proffered by adults, 
but suggestions developed in a con- 
ference with recent graduates, who 
spoke from their experience. 

These extracurricular approaches 
to the problem of preparing youth 
for postschool life do not mean that 
no attention is given to these matters 
in regular courses. A unit in the study 
of occupations is included in the 
ninth-grade social studies course and 
incidental treatment of these prob- 
lems is given in other courses. Dur- 
ing the past three years we have 
given much thought to methods of 
drawing into the school program, at 
a point as near the time of leaving 
school as possible, a realistic con- 
sideration of the problems of post- 
school adjustment and economic 
security. 

Minnesota law requires every 
student to take a civics course in the 
twelfth grade. At Roosevelt High 
School advantage was taken of this 
offered opportunity and a unit hav- 
ing to do with youth problems and 
community resources was introduced 
into the civics course. In this way, 
all senior pupils were reached. 

The school counselor volunteered 
to gather materials for the four 
teachers of civics, and to teach this 
unit in one class for each if they 
would carry on in their other sec- 
tions. About three weeks’ time was 
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set aside for the unit. After the first 
experiment the students were enthu- 
siastic about the unit’s possibilities 
and its values to them. This favor- 
ably impressed the teachers, who had 
been reluctant to compress other 
phases of American government in 
order to include the unit. It was 
later found possible to ease this 
pressure by transferring some as- 
pects of the traditional civics course 
into American history courses. 

The unit, as outlined, suggests 
three basic problems: employment, 
education, and recreation. The first 
includes such questions as the kinds 
of employment available, what 
chance the high school graduate has 
for employment, and how he can 
go about securing it. Under educa- 
tion the opportunities for further 
education are discussed, as well as 
the criteria by which the desirabili- 
ty of a school may be determined. 
In investigating recreational oppor- 
tunities the pupils use the community 
itself, surveying it especially for 
low cost and government spon- 
sored activities. The park board 
recreational program, the many 
services of the public library, the art 
institute, the Sunday symphonies, 
and church activities are all con- 
sidered. The pupils also examine 
the follow-up studies of last year’s 
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graduates to learn what high school 
graduates do; they go to the Better 
Business Bureau to find out about 
“rackets” ; they study want ads; they 
interview employment officers in 
business and industry. They get 
copies of the minimum wage law, 
employment service application 
blanks, and social security cards. 

When they are studying educa- 
tional opportunities they visit trade 
schools and business colleges, visit 
adult education classes, and investi- 
gate umiversity extension classes, 
They examine college catalogs, esti- 
mate costs very carefully, discuss 
possibilities of part-time employ- 
ment, and consider the values of 
college training for persons of vary- 
ing academic ability. 

In each class pupils and teacher 
jointly determine which of these 
three problems shall receive major 
emphasis, and what activities shall 


‘be carried on. Students are pro- 


vided with a set of mimeographed 
booklets, revised each year, which 
list suggested questions for study, 
bibliographies, and such current 
local materials as are available. 

As a result of the success of this 
experiment, the board of education 
has been asked to incorporate the 
unit into the social studies program 
of all twelfth-grade students. 


Barbara H. Wright is Supervisor of Counselors in 

the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools. Re- 

ported from Progressive Education, XVII (March, 
1940), 175-78. 
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WHY GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FAIL—AND SUCCEED 


RuTH STRANG 
In Educational Method 


Wine no one knows how 
successful guidance programs are, 
some programs have so obviously 
failed to function that they may be 
used as illustrations of what to avoid 
in developing a guidance program. 

There was the school whose prin- 
cipal was converted to the guidance 
gospel and enthusiastically preached 
it to his teachers. They caught his 
vision of a school in which every 
boy and girl had attained the best 
physical, mental, moral, and social 
development possible to them. But 
while he lighted the vision, he left 
his teachers groping in the dark for 
ways and means of making the vision 
a reality. As a result, the teachers 
were a little worse off than before 
because they had an added sense of 
guilt and inadequacy in respect to 
their responsibility for their pupils. 

In another school the principal in- 
stituted the guidance program by 
flat, with a daily guidance period 
and a cumulative record card which 
the bewildered teachers were expec- 
ted to begin using as soon as school 
opened. Every teacher was required 
to sponsor a club and every pupil 
to join one. The result was chaos. 
Neither teachers nor pupils felt the 
need for the special period. The 
recotd card proved to be cumber- 
some and lifeless. And the com- 
pulsory nature of the new extra- 
curricular plan took the joy out of 


it for some and aroused the an- 
tagonism of others, although some 
teachers had always enjoyed spon- 
soring clubs and some children had 
enjoyed belonging to them. 

Another principal had a specialist 
in guidance appointed to his school. 
She was attractive, efficient, and 
well trained in certain phases of 
guidance, but she came from the 
field of industrial personnel work 
and had no academic tags beyond a 
simple teacher’s license. The teach- 
ers’ resentment at her appointment 
to an administrative post seized every 
petty excuse for expression, from 
her use of special stationery to her 
occasional absences from school to 
attend conferences. Antagonism 
was finally fanned to such propor- 
tions that the specialist was forced 
to resign and the new developments 
in guidance which she had instituted 
had to be abandoned temporarily. 

The most obvious error here was 
the dependence on authority rather 
than on education of the teaching 
staff. Another was in pushing the 
program ahead too rapidly, and still 
another, giving too little attention to 
personal relationships, which in this 
situation required an almost super- 
human tact. Thus a program with 
many admirable features was de- 
feated in its early years. 

In one school system, the guidance 
program failed because of poorly 
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trained guidance officers. The coun- 
selors, selected from the teaching 
staff, were incompetent and were 
promptly recognized as such by the 
pupils, who declined to waste their 
time consulting them. 

From these concrete examples of 
guidance programs that failed, we 
may derive some positive principles 
for developing a guidance program. 
The first of these principles is to 
study the local situation and begin 
where you are. An ideal guidance 
program cannot be imposed on a 
situation, it must be developed out 
of it. 

The second principle is that of 
cooperation. The guidance program 
must grow through the efforts of 
everyone involved—administrators, 
specialists, teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents. Only in this way will it be 
understood. 

The third principle is that quali- 


fied leadership must be provided. - 


The specialist must not only be 
technically qualified, he obviously 
must possess infinite patience and 
tact, and the ability to recognize in- 
dividual differences in teachers as 
well as in pupils. 

The fourth principle is that teach- 
ers need information, demonstra- 
tion, and concrete aids. A “change 
of heart,” enthusiasm, a vision of 
their contribution to child develop- 
ment, important as these are, must 
be supplemented by knowledge of 
ways and means of making the 
vision a reality. 
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Each guidance program developed 
in this way will be unique. Yet 
three main types of program may be 
distinguished. 

In the first type, the program is 
centralized in a trained staff, on the 
assumption that guidance requires 
technical knowledge and skills which 
the teacher does not possess and 
often is not interested in acquiring. 
To a considerable extent this is true, 

On the other hand, a preponder- 
ance of effective guidance may be 
given not in a counselor's office but 
in the student's daily activities. The 
teacher, in daily contact with the 
students, is in a position to give this 
most important informal guidance, 
Further, the teacher who does not 
have the guidance point of view 
may create more problems than a 
large staff of counselors can solve 
and may undo in a few minutes 
many hours of expert therapy. 

Obviously that program is doomed 
to failure in which guidance is en- 
trusted primarily to a staff of special- 
ists set apart from the teaching 
faculty. In the modified form of 
centralized program the specialists 
increasingly work in and through 
the faculty, although they retain cer- 
tain specific responsibilities. 

The second type of guidance 
program, the teacher-counselor plan, 
has been developed to avoid the ex- 
pense of a staff of specialists large 
enough to maintain an effective per- 
sonal relationship with every student, 
and to bring about a closer union of 
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teaching and guidance. Counselors 
are chosen from among the teachers 
who have already demonstrated their 
ability to establish constructive con- 
tacts with students. They are freed 
from one or two teaching periods a 
day, and employ this time in counsel- 
ing activities. For the success of this 
plan, an in-service education program 
is essential under the leadership of 
a trained person. This specialist is 
known by various names—vice- 
principal in charge of guidance, dean 
of girls, dean of boys, or chief 
counselor. In some schools, time is 
provided once a week during the 
school day for a meeting of the 
counselors with their leader. In this 
meeting specific problems are dis- 
cussed, useful books are reviewed, 
case conferences on _ individual 
pupils are held, and specialists are 
invited in to give technical informa- 
tion. Thus over a period of time, 
the counselor acquires a practical 
and effective training. If he then 
returns to his teaching schedule, an 
important step has been taken toward 
qualifying the faculty as a whole to 
participate in the guidance program. 

In a few progressive schools the 
main responsibility for guidance is 
placed on the classroom teacher. 
Here, as in the previous type of 
ofganization, in-service education 


WHY GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FAIL—AND SUCCEED 


and specialized leadership are essen- 
tial to success. The elementary 
school organization lends itself easily 
to this teacher-counselor plan and 
in high schools having some kind 
of integrated curriculum, the core 
teacher naturally becomes teacher- 
counselor for the group. In the de- 
partmentalized high school the plan 
is more difficult to put into opera- 
tion, though such subjects as English 
in which continuous contact with the 
student is maintained for several 
years may serve as the basis for the 
counseling group. 

Each of these three types of pro- 
gram has certain advantages. The 
centralized program provides expert 
counseling for at least part of the 
students and may be the best form 
of organization in schools where the 
faculty is peculiarly unfitted for 
counseling students. 

The counselor plan is feasible in 
most schools and has the advantage 
of unifying to some extent the teach- 
ing and guidance aspects of educa- 
tion. The teacher-counselor plan 
still more completely unifies gui- 
dance and instruction, but it is ap- 
propriate only to schools having 
administrative flexibility, expert lead- 
ership, and teachers qualified by 
personality for guidance responsi- 
bilities. 


Ruth Strang is a member of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from Edu- 
cational Method, XIX (March, 1940), 


321-26. 
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NURSERY EXPERIENCE FOR SENIOR GIRLS 


ALICE R. WALLIN 
In the Clearing House 


T Highland Park, Michigan, 
High School the course in child care 
is required of all senior girls. The 
attitude of the pupils toward the 
course is interesting. It varies, de- 
pending on temperament and wheth- 
er they have had any previous ex- 
perience with little children. While 
some girls are lazy, and dislike to 
make the exertion necessary, others 
find, perhaps contrary to expectation, 
that they are getting real enjoyment 
from their work in the nursery 
school. They find there is more to 
it than just “taking care of some- 
body else’s kids.” 

Our classes in child care discuss 
a variety of problems. The im- 
portance of habits—physical, mental, 
and social—is emphasized. Atten- 
tion is directed to the ways in which 
the nursery school develops desirable 
habits. For example, it is a never- 
ending wonder to the pupils that 
little children can be trained to have 
desirable feeding habits. While 
pupils usually know that even young 
children have definite food dislikes, 
they seldom know the basis of these 
dislikes, or to what extent the adult 
unconsciously influences the food 
habits of the child. 

The term “discipline” takes on 
a different meaning than most of 
our pupils had attached to it. They 
learn that disobedience is not the re- 
sult of plain “cussedness” but that 
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there may be physical causes, or that 
the child may be trying to gain at 
tention which has been denied along 
wholesome lines. They learn whit 
methods are apt to bring about true 
obedience as a habit, and why parents 
are themselves often the cause of 
disobedience in their children. Pun. 
ishment also comes in for discussion, 
and as a result our girls should have 
an adequate idea of the character 
istics of effective punishment. 

The emotional life is an impor- 
tant aspect of the course. We dis 
cuss temper tantrums and _ their 
causes and treatment as well as the 
ways in which the child is often 
spoiled by too much love of the 
wrong kind. On the constructive 
side, the pupils are taught that every- 
thing possible should be done to 
establish emotional stability early in 
the child’s life. Regularity is essen- 
tial, as are rest and sleep, suitable 
food, outdoor exercise, and an op 
portunity to engage in games and 
play that train in rhythm and relax. 
ation. Along with this we try to 
impress pupils with the importance 
of a happy home atmosphere and of 
a constant example of poise and self: 
control before the child. 

Other themes which form the 
basis for discussion are books and 
stories for children, play as educi- 
tion, and as a final summing up, goals 
in child training. 
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NURSERY EXPERIENCE FOR SENIOR GIRLS 


We were fortunate in having on 
school property a house available for 
use as a nursery school. The 21 chil- 
dren enrolled in it range in age from 
two to five years. Before financial 
difficulties intervened, we had an 
infant in addition to the preschool 
group. Most pupils regarded the 
care of the baby, including the 
preparation of food, feeding, bath- 
ing, and other duties, as a real priv- 
ilege. The unconscious facial ex- 
pression of a pupil often indicated 
that clearly as she sat with the baby 
in her lap, feeding him his cereal. 
Pupils who were only children often 
remarked that they had never had 
the opportunity to hold a baby be- 
fore. 

We take definite measures to de- 
velop such desirable mental habits 
as attention, concentration, reason- 
ing, and directed will power. Learn- 
ing situations are constantly pre- 
sented in which the pupil learns 
methods of handling problems not 
only through observation but 
through actual participation. 

Attention is always focused on the 
positive side of child training—on 
the “do’s” rather than the “don'ts.” 


When financial conditions meant 
retrenchment along every possible 
line, our board of education sent a 
questionnaire to the junior college 
students who had taken the course 
in child care. The board wanted 
their reaction to the course after a 
period far enough removed from the 
experience to give them perspective. 
The girls were almost unanimously 
against eliminating the course in 
child care. Many called it the most 
valuable course in their entire high 
school career. 

We now have second generation 
children on our list and the opinion 
of the mothers is another evidence of 
the value of the course. It means a 
great deal to us to have a young 
mother, a few years after graduation, 
enroll her child in the nursery school 
where she received her training in 
child care. 

We have every reason to believe 
that when motherhood comes to 
them, the enlarged experience which 
our girls have had through the 
laboratory course in child care must 
furnish in fuller measure a higher 
standard than would otherwise have 
been possible. 


Alice R. Wallin teaches the course in child care at 

the Highland Park, Michigan, High School. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XIV (April, 
1940), 479-82. 


DURING the period 1936-38 the decrease in elementary 
school enrolments, according to the U. S. Office of Education, 
was 390,000 which is a little less than the public school 


enrolment for Kansas. 


LEARNING HOMEMAKING IN SPECIAL COTTAGES 


LESTER K. ADE 


In the Nation’s Schools 


ea trend toward making educa- 
tion more lifelike is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the use of home- 
making cottages in Pennsylvania. 
These cottages are the result of an 
evolutionary process which began 
with the introduction of homemak- 
ing education in the schools, saw its 
expansion from the classroom to 
special classes and thence to whole 
departments. The next stage was the 
renting of a house near the school 
which could be remodeled to meet 
the requirements of the school. The 
newest phase is the construction of 
cottages perfectly adapted to all the 
activities of the school’s homemaking 
program. 

In Pennsylvania these cottages are 
not overelaborate; the aim is to pro- 
vide a reasonable replica of an aver- 


age modern, well-furnished home.. 


Costs naturally vary from place to 
place and range from $5,000 to 
$35,000 a unit. A few are rented. 
The average size is eight rooms. 
They are architecturally suited to 
their environment. They are com- 
monly provided with steam or hot- 
air heat. Where janitors are not 
available for the cottage, pupils 
assume this responsibility. 

These units of the school plant 
serve a triple function: as residences, 
as instructional facilities, and as 
social centers. They are much used 
by out-of-school groups like music 
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and art organizations. Meetings and 
classes for parents are frequently 
held in them. During the summer 
they are used for certain types of 
recreational purposes. 

The pattern of the cottage interiors 
is largely determined by the school 
program. The cottages must antici- 
pate changes in program and future 
growth. The equipment, consisting 
of normal home furnishings, is some- 
what less expensive than the labora- 
tory type of equipment used in 
homemaking laboratories. In choos- 
ing equipment, attention is given to 
the major phases of the program, 
which include the care and use of 
furniture, the selection and prepara- 
tion of foods, making and altering 
clothing, laundering, child care, the 
care of the sick, household budget- 
ing, and family relations. 

A new emphasis in the foods and 
clothing curriculums is consumer 
buying. 

The cottages are especially well 
adapted to instruction in child care. 
Students not only select food and 
clothing for infants and children, 
but study the needs of children with 
respect to sleep, play, and social te- 
lationships, and arrange day and 
night schedules of services and ac- 
tivities for the youngsters. 

Good health relates to every other 
responsibility in the home and else- 
where. Care of the sick is part of 
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the program since such problems 
confront the average American 
home. The program goes much be- 
yond first aid, and includes admin- 
istering to the common needs of bed 
patients, the adjustments of hos- 
pital beds, the care of linens, sani- 
tation processes in caring for the 
sick, and the like. 

Home management is learned 
through practice rather than through 
ptescription. The pupil residents of 
the cottage assume full responsi- 
bility for the general management of 
the home. They anticipate and meet 
personal and family problems, such 
as selecting and arranging furniture, 
the cleaning of rooms, interior dec- 
orating, and so on. 

Leisure activities, including hob- 
bies, are a part of the homemaking 
program. 

It is evident that the homemaking 
cottage is not only an ideal device 
for the effective teaching of the 
homemaking arts but is a model 
illustration of how education can be 
made lifelike in any other sector. 

While the objectives of the in- 
struction and the activities essential 
to their achievement will determine 
the arrangement of the cottage and 
the number and placement of speci- 
fic pieces of equipment, the general 
plan of the work center for food 
Preparation and serving should 
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sylvania, State Teachers College. Reported from the 


[ Lester K. Ade is President of the Mansfield, Penn- ] 
Nation’s Schools, XXV (April, 1940), 20-23. 


approximate as nearly as possible a 
home situation. In selecting the 
equipment for the units on clothing, 
it is important to keep in mind 
working conditions and facilities in 
the homes of the community. 
Laundering equipment will vary 
according to local practices and the 
desired outcomes of this instruction. 
The minimum of one laundry center 
is adequate for most departments. 
The study of health and home 
care of the sick necessitates little 
special equipment if this purpose is 
kept in mind when selecting certain 
fundamental articles. For the study 
and guidance of children, manage- 
ment of resources in the home, and 
maintenance of satisfactory family 
relations, the furnishings and equip- 
ment of the entire department may 
be adapted to various uses, making 
little special equipment necessary. 
In the communities having these 
homemaking cottages, both school 
and lay folks are enthusiastic over 
this natural, modern educational 
practice. The activities carry over 
into the pupils’ home life. There 
are not only distinct advantages in 
separating the homemaking unit 
from the rest of the school plant, 
but the cottage frequently becomes 
the center of the school social life, 
and, by attracting the interest of par- 
ents, improves school-home relations. 
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THE RURAL SUPERVISOR AT WORK 


VIOLA PIGG 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


Ton county in which I serve 84 
schools as supervisor lies in the 
heart of the Smokies. Since the 
teachers had never before been sub- 
jected to an organized program of 
instruction and visitation they viewed 
my coming with alarm and mis- 
givings. I knew the attitude that 
supervision was synonymous with 
“snoopervision” must be overcome. 
So I sallied forth armed with what 
was meant to resemble a pepsodent 
smile and a paperbound copy of the 
story of Nicodemus and his persis- 
tent hound pup. Nicodemus and 
pup cleared the icicles from the air 
as if by magic. 

Most of our schools are of the 
one- and two-teacher type. I knew 
without asking that cramming all 
the classes into a daily schedule was 
every teacher's major problem. We 
combined classes into large blocks 
of work instead of the usual five- 
minute recitation periods, and time, 
the teacher’s sword of Damocles, 
got its first antidote. The teachers 
became enthusiastic. We worked 
out reading plans that eased the 
consciences of our almost totally un- 
qualified primary teachers, most of 
whom had trained in the secondary 
field, and too often from a non- 
professional school. Their primary 
teaching was a matter of chance, not 
choice. Teachers in the upper grades 
had just one reading problem—the 
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children couldn’t read. An obvious 
majority sang off what words they 
knew like a run-down phonograph 
record. Calling words was their 
chief concern; the pupil who could 
not call them was fiercely chided and 
sent back to his seat to study. Study, 
the one thing he knew least how to 
to do! 

The situation almost made me 
frantic, but we approached it as 
calmly as if the faults were common 
to every school on earth. I taught 
dozens of demonstration classes 
showing the modern approach. We 
built reading charts in the primary 
gtades, placed each child at his in- 
dividual level of achievement, kept 
individual progress charts, stressed 
reading habits, and built our read- 
ing program so far as possible 
around our social science program of 
centers of interest. We made the 
whole county so reading conscious 
that in a short time decided results, 
both in achievement and in the atti- 
tudes of children and teachers toward 
the subject, could be seen. Chil- 
dren were actually beginning to en- 
joy books! 

Then we attacked the problem 
that seemed to me of almost greater 
concern—the nearly total absence of 
beauty. Almost without exception 
schools were located on the worst 
land in the community. Many had 
no playgrounds whatever. All were 
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small frame structures. About half 
the classrooms had never been 
painted. To find any indication of 
the children’s work was exceptional, 
but huge switches lying across the 
teacher’s dusty table were a common 
sight. 

My superintendent was equally 
concerned about the situation, so 
we worked out a plan. The county 
would furnish paint and lumber if 
the schools and communities would 
do the work. The children respond- 
ed enthusiastically, and the teachers 
soon found that the new work, in- 
stead of being an added burden, 
helped them solve disciplinary prob- 
lems, created a constructive rather 
than a destructive attitude, and in- 
creased attendance. Soon every 
school was changing its mental as 
well as its physical complexion. 
Work periods were created, and the 
children made tables and shelves, 
filled ditches, planted shrubs, 
painted their entire buildings. The 
gitls sewed drapes and painted furni- 
ture. Leadership not known before 
was cropping up overnight. Each 
teacher that entered my office was 
bubbling over with plans and hopes 
for the future. I was getting the 
biggest thrill of my life. 

Many of our schools were not on 
the state approved health list. Open 
springs were common, and it was 
not thought that much could be 
done about it as drilling a well. in 
the mountains is no small under- 


taking. 


However, we asked the teachers 
to call community meetings in an 
attempt to work out some cooper- 
ative plan. Night or day, the super- 
intendent, our sanitation officer, and 
I attended those meetings. We did 
not have a single failure. Poor 
though people were, they responded 
in heart-warming fashion. Two new 
buildings were built and many 
others remodeled. The county fur- 
nished the materials and the people 
did the work. The interest awak- 
ened in the schools was splendid. 
Parents started to visit for other rea- 
sons than that of whipping the 
teacher. Our county had no parent- 
teacher associations at all, but 
through the felt need of community 
cooperation there are now 13 and 
new ones are planned to swell the 
list. 

Refreshing experiences have made 
my work a constant pleasure. One 
day I was sitting with a stubble- 
headed six-year-old who was show- 
ing me his reading book. His eyes 
wandered to my open brief case and 
he noticed some bright pictures I 
was carrying. “Lord God Al- 
mighty!” he exclaimed in a stage 
whisper. “Hit’s jest plum full o’ 
purties!”’ 

Another youngster gave me what 
I consider a prize reason for using 
tobacco: “‘Hit’s this way,” he said, 
“I got hook worm and whenever 
they start in abitin’ me I jest gotta 
smoke to drive ‘em back.” 

It is not uncommon to see pre- 
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school children handle smokes and 
“chaws” like old timers, and par- 
ents and grandparents sanction it by 
keeping them company. There is, 
however, another side to the prob- 
lem. The daily food of the poorer 
people is none too palatable and one 
can sympathize with a desire to add 
a little spice to their diet. Since 
most of them raise tobacco, that is 
easiest to obtain. 

Keeping the children in school 
for eight months is not a minor task 
either. Parents offer all manner of 
excuses for keeping their children 
out. One father informed me: “My 
old woman’s got dibeatus of the 
heart, she has, and she jest is havin’ 
to keep them kids around to help 
her chore. They'll be back shore jest 
as soon as her ailments clear up a 
mite.” A few weeks later I saw 
her with a huge sack of grain on 
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her shoulders, striding toward the 
grist mill four miles up the moun. 
tain. The children were still out of 
school. Perhaps she was still ailing, 
but I didn’t recognize the symptoms, 

We are having a spring music 
festival this year for the first time, 
with hundreds of children singing 
in chorus at the county seat. Music 
and art have been neglected before 
and we are trying to elevate them to 
their rightful place as an essential 
part of the school program. 

One has only to visit any of our 
84 schools to see how well the 
teachers have responded to encour- 
agement. Most of our classrooms 
are cheerful and attractive. Chil- 
dren and teachers are for the most 
part enthusiastic and happy. Though 
our improvement program is still in 
its infancy, it is prophetic of a new 
deal and a better era. 


County, Tennessee. Reported from the Peabody 


| Viola Pigg is Supervisor of County Schools, Sevier | 


Journal of Education, XVII (March, 1940), 304-8. 


One of the most noticed items 
in the recent report of the Carnegie 
Corporation released by President 
Frederick P. Keppel is criticism of 
the mass production of academic 
degrees which has “increased to a 
preposterous point in the United 
States. . .. Only in a few strong pro- 
fessions, notably medicine and law, 
and the older branches of engineer- 
ing, can it be said that the possession 
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of a degree today necessarily means 
anything... . ” Dr. Keppel fails to 
report a novel ceremony of degree- 
gtanting at commencement time last 
year when an honorary doctor's de- 
gree was presented to Bonzo, shep- 
herd dog. The degree, Doctor of 
Canine Fidelity. The institution, 
University of Newark in Newark, 
New Jersey—Belmont Farley in 
New York State Education. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND THE TEACHER 


WortTH McCLuRE 


a very distinctive sense, 
American schools represent the un- 
folding ideals of a people. They have 
developed in response to public de- 
mand, and they contrast sharply 
with schools where education has 
been imposed on the people by the 
government. With no nationalistic 
domination, the amount of agree- 
ment which American education 
evinces is evidence of common mo- 
tives and general adherence to a 
common philosophy. 

American educational efforts have 
centered around two apparently 
paradoxical poles: (1) the sanctity 
of individual personality, and (2) 
the responsibility of individuals to 
promote the general welfare. Ameri- 
ca proposes to become a nation of 
individuals disciplined by social 
conscience. 

What does this mean for educa- 
tion? Here are a few points that 
have significant bearing: 

No school lives unto itself. A 
child’s education is his whole ex- 
perience. A part of the school’s job 
is to capitalize al] the educational 
resources of the community. 

The school must function actively 
in parent education. It must serve 
all children, the gifted, the handi- 
capped, the young child. The nursery 
school must assume its proper place. 

The new education of children 
will be consciously exploratory. It 
will have to be simple in organiza- 


tion. It cannot accept the mere am- 
plification of educational machinery 
as a remedy for educational ills. 

The new school concept should 
be that of a garden—a place where 
childish personalities unfold under 
guidance, not a place where they are 
run through the mill. 

Character education in America is 
the mastery of a democratic way of 
living. The whole life of the school 
must be viewed in terms of oppor- 
tunities for democratic living. 

If a school is a living spirit, prin- 
cipal and teachers together set its 
spiritual tone. It is hard to examine 
teacher-principal relationships except 
on a teamwork basis, but it is nec- 
essary to look at leadership respon-— 
sibilities first. The principal, for 
many years regarded as a manager, 
is now seen as an educational direc- 
tor. The vicarious teacher of every 
child under his charge, he is the 
leader of cooperative effort in the 
interest of human growth. As a lead- 
er, he seeks to make his school an 
effective place for the growth of 
pupils, teachers, and parents. He 
does this by studying needs, out of 
which grow plans. He seldom says, 
“Thou shalt.” He often says, 
“Come, let us try.” Cooperative 
effort unifies, integrates, educates. 
That is why the democratic way is 
the best way. It is slower than leader- 
ship by decree, but it is more per- 
manent. 
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But leadership without manage- 
ment has ten thumbs. Cooperative 
effort is the hard way, and without 
management it may cease to be co- 
Operative. It needs organization, 
planning, follow-through to keep it 
moving, foresight to keep it free. 
The strong principal masters details 
before they master him. 

We often say that no school can 
go far unless it encourages the 
growth of teachers. Nobody will 
challenge this, but here we get lost 
among the gadgets of supervision. I 
wish we could do something about 
that word supervision. I should like 
to substitute for it the term “cooper- 
ative study.” Supervision, somehow, 
gets directed at personalities. Co- 
Operative study attacks problems. 
Supervision focuses on_ teachers; 
cooperative study on the growth of 
children. When we abolish this 
needless personal element and focus 
on problems, improvement of teach- 
ing proceeds apace and we see the 
personality of the teacher come out 
of its straightjacket. 

We administrators set great store 
by the loyalty of our teachers. But 
the principal-teacher relationship is 
a two-way street. There is equal 
necessity for loyalty of leadership 
to the members of the teaching staff. 
Teachers and principals in a western 
city recently rated each other on 15 
qualities. Professional loyalty ranked 
third when the principals rated the 
teachers; but in the teachers’ rating 
of their principals, professional 
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loyalty like Abou Ben Adhem led 
all the rest. 

In Seattle recently a group of 
teachers were asked to list inform. 
ally on the basis of their experience 
some of the most helpful and most 
detrimental things principals had 
done. Altogether they listed a total 
of 144 positive and negative items. 
Of these, 59 referred to the impor- 
tance of the principal’s loyalty to the 
teacher. 

“Constructive praise,” ‘‘showing 
confidence,” “giving credit when 
due”—these are the things that 
build teacher morale. Let us recog- 
nize that growth must be cultivated. 
It cannot be compelled. If it is im- 
portant for the teacher to know the 
child, to encourage each new ven- 
ture, to share in each new triumph, 
it is equally important for the prin- 
cipal to have this relationship with 
the teacher. Successful learning, 
whether by children or by teachers, 
is just about directly proportional to 
the cooperation of the learner. Su- 
pervision, with its microscope trained 
on the teacher, may get only defen- 
sive reactions. “The standing by” 
attitude of the principal with his 
“let's study it together” gets that 
necessary cooperation. 

Teachers’ meetings are not an end 
in themselves—they are the means 
of defining problems and exchang- 
ing ideas for their solution. Class- 
room visits are for the purpose of 
observing children—not teachers. 
The principal comes to help the 
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teacher break down and _ isolate 
difficulties that afflict children, to 
bring additional resources to bear on 
her problems. When he comes in 
this spirit and talks to this point, 
visits will cease to be visitations. 

Supervision in the old sense, with 
its ex-cathedra approach, its ponder- 
ous ritual of meetings, bulletins, 
visits, and the like was too often a 
bogeyman in the old school. Co- 
operative study involving principal, 
teachers, and sometimes pupils, 
parents, and community is the genius 
of the new. 


In this new school the principal’s 
job is essentially that of teaching. 
He is a vicarious teacher of pupils; 
a teacher of teachers, of parents, of 
the public. He will do well to bring 
to his leadership the best teaching 
methods he knows; to remember 
that teaching is the cultivation of 
growth, not a stuffing process; that 
his main contribution is to capitalize 
the latent resources of his school 
community; that he must be humble 
enough to learn from pupils, teach- 
ers, and patrons; strong enough to 
lead. 


Worth McClure is Superintendent of Schools in 
Seattle, Washington. Reported from an address 
before the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, February 29, 1940, at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


—AFTEEN years ago I knew a 
woman county superintendent who 
said that no female with bobbed hair 
need ever apply to her for a job, and 
that if any teacher of hers cut her 
hair, she might just as well write out 
her resignation. Five years later the 
county superintendent was sporting 
a shingle bob. 

Ten years ago I had a superin- 
tendent who said that any woman 
teacher who plucked her eyebrows 
could expect to land on same out- 
side the school door. And he mar- 
tied a woman who spends an hour 


every morning drawing Chinese 
roofs on her forehead. 

Five years ago I knew a principal 
who said that if he ever caught one 
of his women teachers smoking, he 
would consign her immediately to 
the hire-fire of job hunting. His 
daughter drives down Main Street 
now with a cigarette in her lips. 

And yesterday I heard a school 
board member say that a teacher 
seen at a night spot wasn’t fit to 
associate with the children of decent 
people. . . . —Naomi John White 
in the Clearing House. 
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DEVELOPING A SAFETY PLAN 


FrANCciIs L. BACON AND EpGar S. LEACH 
In Safety Education 


Our safety program in the Evan- 
ston, Illinois, Township High School 
began in 1930 with extra-curricular 
safety projects carried on by special 
groups or clubs whose work was 
coordinated through a Student Safety 
Council. As the program developed, 
safety materials were introduced in 
certain courses of study. At present 
first-year civics, driver education, 
health education, shop, home eco- 
nomics, and chemistry provide ma- 
terials for safety instruction, and 
special safety projects are occasion- 
ally carried on in other subjects. 

The school’s Safety Council is 
financially supported by pupil con- 
tributions through homeroom com- 
mittees, and its activities are planned 
and directed by a committee repre- 
senting the entire student body. Its 
purpose is to develop a sense of 
personal responsibility for the pre- 
vention of accidents and the preser- 
vation of life and property. Its proj- 
ects include such activities as: 

1. Accident reporting according 
to the plan recommended by the 
National Safety Council. 

2. Preparation and display of 
safety bulletins and posters. 

3. Safety talks by guest and stu- 
dent speakers. 

4. Maintenance of an automobile 
parking and driving permit file, in 
which is registered data about each 
student driver and the car he drives. 
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5. Making safety surveys of the 
school building, grounds, and neigh- 
borhood. 

As an example of the Council's 
safety surveys—the number of cars 
using one of the entrances to the 
school’s parking area caused con- 
siderable congestion at the beginning 
and close of the school day, and 
created a hazard for pupil pedes- 
trians and cyclists who had to cross 
the street near that point. The 
Council appointed a student com- 
mittee to study the situation. They 
reported to the Council a week later, 
suggesting several possible  solu- 
tions. The Council decided that the 
most practical and effective one was 
to ask the local police to provide 
a traffic officer at this location dur- 
ing the periods of greatest conges- 
tion. Verifying the need of an 
officer for this purpose, the police 
department complied. 

Traffic hazards on the school 
property have been reduced by pro- 
viding well-planned parking areas 
and a careful routing of traffic, with 
walks, auto drives, and bicycle paths 
so constructed that lanes of traffic 
do not cross. In addition, a special 
watchman provided by the school 
and a student traffic patrol super- 
vise traffic at the times of greatest 
congestion. 

The traffic corps is composed of 
20 senior boys, elected by their 
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dassmates at the close of the junior 
year. It is divided into four patrols 
of five each, which rotate in a week- 
ly tour of duty. Three of the boys 
are on duty in the morning and two 
in the afternoon for 30 minutes 
before and after school each day. 

The primary duty of the patrol 
is to prevent careless driving, on 
the theory that the presence of the 
patrol in distinctive uniform serves 
as a useful reminder to student 
drivers. 

The eight members of the Traffic 
Court are chosen from the junior 
and senior classes by the Student 
Council. The court hears all vio- 
lation reports from the traffic pa- 
trol. The court makes no attempt to 
follow the usual judicial procedure. 
Its aim is to discover as quickly as 
possible just what happened and, in 
case of conviction, to assess a suita- 
ble penalty. Every sentence, of 
course, is in the nature of a recom- 
mendation to the school adminis- 
tration since the court has no means 
of enforcing its decisions. In most 
cases, however, convicted students 
accept the court’s verdict in sports- 
manlike fashion. 

The court has taken its work 
very seriously and the students who 
have served as its members have 
been most conscientious. 

A Junior Red Cross Council has 
been active in the school for several 
years, with participation open to all 
interested pupils. It sponsors first- 
aid classes, and, with the cooperation 
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of students and parents, conducts 
an annual home inspection for the 
prevention of accidents by means of 
a questionnaire. 

More than 500 pupils ride bicycles 
to school. They have formed a 
bicycle club which is affiliated with 
the Safety Council. Each cyclist is 
issued a mimeographed map of the 
school grounds, showing the paths 
to be used and the location of bi- 
cycle sheds. Once a year the bike 
riders meet for a discussion of rules 
of the road and safe riding prac- 
tices. Occasionally, bicycle films are 
shown. Plans have been discussed 
for an annual inspection of bicycles 
under the supervision of the bicycle 
club. 

More than 600 students use the 
school parking areas, and hundreds 
of others also drive cars. The 
drivers’ club serves as a clearing 
house for discussion of student 
traffic problems and other topics of 
special interest to student drivers. 
In cooperation with the school ad- 
ministration, the club operates a 
driving and parking permit file. All 
pupils driving cars to school use the 
school parking areas and are required 
to obtain a parking permit. 

The activities of each student 
safety group are supervised by a 
teacher, and these sponsors work in 
cooperation with the supervisor of 
safety education. Representatives 
from the various safety organiza- 
tions form a coordinating committee 
for all extra-class safety activities in 
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the school. A similar faculty com- 
mittee coordinates the teaching of 
safety in the regular school classes. 

Safety teaching is included in all 
courses of which it is logically a 
part. In first-year civics two units 
on safety are taught—safety in the 
home and on the highway. The unit 
on highway safety includes discus- 
sion of the problem from both the 
law enforcement and the engineer- 
ing angles. 

The school offers instruction in 
operating a car under actual road 
conditions to pupils over 14. Par- 
ental consent is required and prefer- 
ence is given to upperclassmen. 
Credit is allowed and a nominal fee 
required. The course consists of 
class work and road instruction, the 
latter given in dual-control cars. 
The course accomodates 56 students 
a semester and has a waiting list. 
It is offered in the summer on a 
tuition basis to both youth and 
adults. 

Hygiene is a semester elective 
open to all students and to certain 
students as a substitute for physical 
education. Physical examinations 
are stressed as a safety measure, and 
the course includes a unit on first 
aid. The health department activities 
are regarded as a definite contribu- 
tion to the school safety program. 
They reduce the dangers of possible 


infection and contagion, loss of 
function, and disability. 

Safety is emphasized in the physi- 
cal education and athletics programs, 
Physical education classes are organ. 
ized on a grade basis, thus elim. 
inating too wide variations in physi- 
cal ability. Placement of students in 
physical education classes is made 
on the basis of complete physical 
examinations. Each student is ex- 
amined at least twice during his 
high school course, with constant 
follow up of all cases showing devi- 
ation from the normal. Special 
classes are provided for students 
unable to participate safely in regu- 
lar gym activities. 

All athletic equipment is _peti- 
odically inspected. Guards for eye- 
glasses are required. Foot inspections 
are made periodically. 

In shop courses all power ma- 
chines are protected by safety de- 
vices, and the safety factor is 
emphasized in teaching the use of 
tools. 

Safety instruction is also included 
in courses in home economics, Eng- 
lish, and the sciences. 

The school newspaper is an im- 
portant factor in the safety pro- 
gram, publishing throughout the 


year safety cartoons, news items, and’ 


the announcements of school safety 
activities. 


Francis L. Bacon is Superintendent and Edgar S. 
Leach is Safety Director of the Evanston, Illinois, 
Township High School. Reported from Safety 
Education, XIX (April, 1940), 344-46, 380-81. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER PUBLIC UNDER- 
STANDING AND GOOD-WILL 


W. H. PILtsBury 


ee relation of understanding to 

-will is largely one of cause 
and effect. If we can create better 
understanding, good-will should 
automatically follow. Our problem, 
therefore, is primarily one of devel- 
oping better understanding. 

Unfortunately, for two decades 
the school and the public have been 
drawing apart. This is partly our 
fault. We have been so preoccupied 
with improving our procedures that 
we have lost sight of the fact that 
progress is safe only as it carries 
with it public understanding and 
support. We have developed a new 
philosophy of education and ma- 
chinery for putting it into effect 
which, while vastly more adequate, 
is also much more expensive. And 
to make a bad matter worse, we have 
unconsciously developed a vocabu- 
lary which is unintelligible to the 
man in the street. The fact is that 
education has become a big business, 
and like many another big business 
is sadly in need of a well-conceived 
program of public relations. 

The need becomes apparent when 
we pass from theory into the highly 
realistic realm of financial support. 
During the depression the super- 
intendent has gone through a period 
of storm and stress, hoping that the 
Situation was temporary and that 
with the return of better business 
conditions adequate support would 


again become available for schools. 

Unfortunately, there seems little 
foundation for this hope. Probably 
never again will funds for educa- 
tion be so easily come by as in the 
20’s. The rapid growth in the pro- 
portion of old people, together with 
the definite acceptance of new social 
concepts, foreshadows future de- 
mands on the public purse which 
will be more and more difficult to 
meet. Obviously education must en- 
gage in increasingly severe compe- 
tition for the tax dollar with relief, 
social security, unemployment in- 
surance, NYA, CCC, national de- 
fense, and eventually payment of 
the public debt. In this struggle, the 
ability of education to secure its 
just share of tax money will depend 
on the public’s understanding of 
the importance of adequately financ- 
ing the kind of education that pres- 
ent social conditions require. 

The professional educator can no 
longer carry the entire burden of 
interpreting education to the public. 
For one thing, he has had so large 
a share in the fight for support dur- 
ing the depression that he all too 
often has come to be regarded as a 
special pleader more concerned for 
his own interest than for the com- 
mon good. And no amount of lip 
service will conserve education. It 
requires the active support of all 
thoughtful citizens. In New York 
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state such organizations as the State 
School Boards Association, the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the League of Women Voters, and 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, have come to recog- 
nize this fact and are undertaking 
leadership. Such organizations have 
assumed the responsibility of main- 
taining personal contacts with their 
local legislators. At a recent budget 
hearing before the legislature, the 
chief spokesman for education was 
the president of the State School 
Boards Association. His support 
came mainly from members of his 
Own organization, parents, and other 
laymen. Teacher participation was 
reduced to a minimum. 

Securing better public relations, 
however, is a two-way program. We 
need a better understanding of the 
public by educators. The best public 
relations are, after all, personal re- 
lations, and the best technique is 
the enlistment in the cause of ‘edu- 
cation of individuals who are most 
effective in shaping public opinion. 
To this end, in New York we are 
setting up throughout the state ad- 
visory boards made up of a dozen 
or so outstanding citizens of the 
community who are known to be 
open-minded and to possess a sense 
of civic responsibility. To this group 
the local superintendent presents the 
critical issues facing education in 
the state. These laymen serve as 
buffers between the schools and the 
public. On the one hand, they keep 
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the state association in touch with 
public opinion, and on the other, 
since they have no axes to grind, 
their pronouncements tend to be 
accepted at face value by the public, 

One of the first results of secur. 
ing citizen committee cooperation 
has been to bring into the open one 
of the most prevalent causes for the 
lack of good-will—the fear that the 
schools are somehow communistic in 
their teachings. We in the schools 
know that teachers as a group are 
probably more conservative than the 
citizenry generally. The method used 
by one city in eradicating the oppo- 
site conviction may be of interest. 
A powerful economic group which 
has been attacking educational costs 
throughout the depression recently 
attempted to undermine public con- 
fidence by attacking the social studies 
teaching with particular reference 
to certain well-known textbooks. 
The superintendent simply sent the 
textbooks to a prominent industrial- 
ist for examination and got back a 
report enthusiastically recommending 
them. The publication of this corre- 
spondence in the local papers effec- 
tively disposed of this criticism s0 
far as that community was con- 
cerned. 

Finally, the most obvious, direct, 
and potentially much the most effec- 
tive means of developing better 
public understanding and good-will 
is to be found in the activities of the 
schools themselves. An annual re- 
port written in language the layman 
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can understand, well illustrated, with 
pictorial graphs showing how the 
educational dollar is spent, provides 
an excellent medium for interpreting 
the local schools to the public. 
Commencement exercises, with 
their large audiences directly inter- 
ested in the graduating class, offer 
a rich field for demonstrating the 
work of the school. For example, 
one high school substituted for the 
usual stereotyped addresses an un- 
censored round-table discussion of 
propaganda by a group of graduates 
which made concrete to the tax- 
payers assembled some results of the 
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high school social studies curriculum. 

Adult education and the use of 
the school as a community center 
can be a most effective means of 
winning adequate support. A con- 
stantly cultivated cooperation be- 
tween directors of technical, distri- 
butive, and commercial courses and 
the community leaders in those 
fields is highly desirable. 

Finally, when the whole school 
staff inspires confidence and respect 
every member acts as an ambassador 
of good-will. Such a staff is the best 
possible foundation for a successful 
public relations program. 


W. H. Pillsbury is Superintendent of Schools, ~ 
Schenectady, N. Y. Reported from an address before 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, February 28, 1940, at St. Louis, Missouri. 


on the war that is now being 
carried on in Europe the sacrifices 
and the processes of disintegration 
have already begun. The University 
of Warsaw has ceased to exist. Ac- 
cording to reliable reports, the entire 
Polish faculty of the University of 
Cracow is in a concentration camp. 
The Polish members of the faculty 
of the University of Vilna have been 
dismissed. Scarcely a year ago, the 
Moors, entrenched in the ruined 
University of Madrid, used the 
books from the library as defenses 
in their rifle pits. The University 
of Prague has been shut by the 


German government. The Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg has been torn from 
its site and planted in Clermont- 
Ferrand. For reasons of economy 
and because their students are in 
military service, more than half the 
universities of Germany are closed. 
The institutions comprising the Uni- 
versity of London have been up- 
rooted and scattered over a wide 
area in southern England. The 20,- 
000 student population of the Uni- 
versity of Paris has shrunk to 5,000. 
—Annual Report of President Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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COOPERATIVE PART-TIME DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAM 


C. E. RAKESTRAW 
In Occupations 


& RIEFLY, the Cooperative Part- 
time Diversified Occupations Pro- 
gram operates as follows: High 
school students of employable age 
spend half of each school day in 
bona-fide employment in _ their 
chosen occupations. Two periods of 
the remaining half day are devoted 
to study of technical or other related 
subjects pertaining to the occupa- 
tions in which the students are en- 
gaged. The related subjects include 
civics, economics, health, and safety. 
Stress is also placed on the develop- 
ment of good work habits and atti- 
tudes. The remaining school time is 
devoted to the regular academic sub- 
jects. The pupils included in this 
program are usually high school 
juniors and seniors. 

Training of this type has grown 
from a few programs in 1934 to 
some 600 last year. Every state in 
the Southern Region now has pro- 
grams of this type. The state super- 
visors of trade and industrial educa- 
tion in the Southern Region adopted 
in April, 1939, the following stand- 
ards for Cooperative Part-time Pro- 
gtams in Diversified Occupations: 

Field Training —Any trade, in- 
dustrial, distributive, commercial, or 
service occupation eligible for in- 
clusion in this program shall be one 
that requires 2,000 hours or more 
of preparation in organized instruc- 
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tion and organized work experience 
on the job. 

Agreement.—A written training 
agreement shall be required for each 
student and shall include a schedule 
of processes to be learned on the 
job, related instruction to be given 
in school, wages and length of 
training period, type and degree of 
responsibility of the parties con- 
cerned, provision for school credit, 
hours of work, job progression, pro- 
bationary period, and termination of 
agreement. 

Advisory Committees —These are 
of three kinds: state committees, 
composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, labor, and the state depart- 
ment of education; local commit- 
tees, with representatives of employ- 
ers, labor, and the local department 
of education; and craft or occupa- 
tional committees, composed of ex- 
perts in the various occupations. 

Rates of Pay.—Wages shall be 
paid on an hourly basis with a pro- 
gressively increasing scale. Over the 
period of training wages should 
average about 50 percent of those 
paid to a regular worker. 

Hours of Work and Study—All 
student-learners shall spend half the 
regular school day (three consecu- 
tive clock hours per day) in organ- 
ized work experiences on the job 
under the joint supervision of 
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school and employer. In addition, 
two periods of the school day shall 
be spent in the study of technical or 
related subject matter. 

Selection of Student-Learners.— 
Student-learners shall be enrolled in 
this program on the basis of their 
ability to profit from training and 
only after they have received gui- 
dance from trained counselors. 

Instructional Materials.—The 
local school authorities shall provide 
all the materials necessary to insure 
that pertinent, practical occupational 
practices may be taught in the two 
school periods per day devoted to 
technical and related study. 

High School Credit—State and 
local school authorities shall make 
provision enabling student-learners 
to receive high school credit for the 
satisfactory completion of the sched- 
ule of work experiences, making 
high school graduation possible. 
(This arrangement has been ap- 
proved by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ) 

Ratio of Student-Learners.—The 
ratio of student-learners to regu- 
larly employed workers in any occu- 
pation shall be determined by the 
local advisory committee. 

Job Progression —Provision will 
be made for transferring the student- 
learner from one job process to an- 
other on reaching a satisfactory level 
of proficiency. 

Placement and Follow-Up.— 
Consideration will be given to place- 
ment and follow-up. In occupations 
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requiring more time for training 
than can be given during the high 
school years, arrangements for com- 
pleting the training on a full-time 
basis will be made in cooperation 
with the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship. 

The need for the program de- 
scribed above is shown by the 
following facts. The traditional high 
school course is designed largely to 
prepare students for college en- 
trance. Since only a small percentage 
of high school students actually 
enter college, the need for some 
sort of vocational training in the 
public schools long ago became ap- 
parent. But vocational schools are 
prohibitively expensive for the small 
community. The only possible pro- 
gram in small communities is the 
cooperative, part-time type, which, 
in reality, uses the local business 
and industrial establishments as a 
laboratory. This plan does not in 
any sense supplant the regular ap- 
pfentice-training program. 

The success of the Cooperative 
Part-Time Diversified Occupations 
Program is well established. In one 
of the first communities to estab- 
lish this program, 36 percent of the 
first graduating class continued in 
permanent employment with the 
establishments where training was 
received; 32 percent received em- 
ployment in other establishments for 
which their training had prepared 
them; and the remainder of the 
group, although not receiving im- 
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mediate employment, could state 
that, in addition to the high school 
diploma, they had acquired 2,000 
hours of practical working experi- 
ence in a definite trade or occupa- 
tion. 

Employers in communities where 
these programs have been organized 
have accepted the responsibility of 
cooperating with the schools. A 
study of the employment records of 
graduates indicates that employers 
have provided continued employ- 
ment for these students without dis- 
placing regular workers. In other 
words, many are retained after they 
finish their course because they have 
made themselves valuable to the em- 
ployer and not because the employer 
feels the need of additional work- 
ers. The local authorities and co- 
ordinators have been urged not to 


seek placement of students in any 
occupation where so doing would 
mean displacement of regular work- 
ers. However, since it is necessary 
for the student-learner to receive 
work experiences in accordance with 
the approved schedule of processes, 
it is not possible for him to displace 
a regular worker in any phase of the 
occupation and at the same time 
achieve the objectives of the train- 
ing. Both employers and labor have 
accepted the program on the same 
basis, realizing that in such a pro- 
gram the danger of training more 
workers than the occupations can 
absorb is eliminated. School authori- 
ties have accepted the program en- 
thusiastically because it provides the 
means of offering their students 
occupational training which other- 
wise could not be provided. 


C. E. Rakestraw is Regional Agent for Trade and 

Industrial Education, Vocational Division, U. S. 

Office of Education. Reported from Occupations, 
XVIII (March, 1940), 403-6. 


Piss survey testifies to the fact 
that, when asked to state their most 
serious problems and also their 
greatest interests with regard to 
money, adolescents are thinking hard 
and thinking straight about the prob- 
lems lying just ahead of them. The 
greatest problem which adolescents 
face with regard to money is not, 
“How can I get more money to spend 
for pleasure?” but, “How can I 
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proceed to get a job after gradua- 
tion from high school?” The next 
most serious problem which they say 
they are facing is, “How can I pre- 
pare to be selfsupporting after gradu- 
ation from high school?” The next 
problems in order are: ‘What occu- 
pations are open to high school 
graduates and what is the average 
pay in these occupations?”—P. M. 
Symonds in the School Review. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF VOCABULARY BUILDING 


in any CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
would In the English Journal 


work- 
common prevailing method 
receive § of teaching vocabulary may be in- 
e with § dicted on three counts: (1) The 
cesses, § method of listing words that stu- 
isplace f dents must learn by consulting a 
of the dictionary is psychologically and 
time jinguistically wrong. Words do not 
train- — appear in isolation. They are in- 
thave | variably part of a stream of dis- 
same § course, interdependent units in an 
a pfo- § organic chain of thought. (2) Stu- 
more § dents do not “learn” the meaning of 
s CaN § words by looking them up in the dic- 
ithori- § tionary. Many words cannot and 
m en- § need not be defined. We know what 
es the § they mean without a formal defi- 
idents F nition. A word has meaning only 
other- § within a predetermined context. To 
ask a student to define comedy or 
tragedy or democracy without sup- 
plying the contextual clue is like 
asking someone what x is equal to 
without supplying the rest of the 
equation. (3) We use words. We 
do not define them except under 
pedagogic compulsion. There are 


adua- some advanced students who can 
next § use the dictionary to advantage, but 
Ey say the majority of students are semantic 
| pre- illiterates. Set on a dictionary hunt, 
radu- they have no idea what they are after 
next — and will foolishly follow any scent 


occu- that smells like game. Every teacher 
chool ptobably recalls student definitions 
crage that upset his professional dignity. 
. M. And he recalls, too, the fearful and 
wonderful original sentences coined 


when students were asked to “use” 
the definitions they had copied from 
the dictionary. The “boners” were 
more than ingenious; they were in- . 
credible—a fantastic medley of 
meaningless terms. 

Among the fundamental assump- 
tions in the field of vocabulary 
building are the following: 

The mind in action does not use 
the single word as a vehicle of ex- 
pression. It uses the sentence. 
Children have less difficulty with 
sentences than with isolated words 
because the former are invested 
with meaning, are easily understood. 
In this way the child picks up a 
vocabulary before he has ever heard 
of the dictionary. Meaning is a 
function of experience. The parts 
cannot, therefore, be divorced from 
the whole. 

Linguistic confusion is closely 
associated with mental confusion. 
The interpretation of symbols, 
whether for the child or the adult, 
is by no means a simple matter. 
Definitions are relevant to some 
purposes, but they are applicable, 
not in general, but within some re- 
stricted frame of reference. The 
starting point in the process of defi- 
nition must be familiar; the student 
should have firsthand knowledge of 
the thing, not the name. Language 
is often emotive as well as sym- 
bolical, and the degree to which the 
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terms in a statement are one or the 
other is of fundamental importance 
for the communication of meaning. 

The study of vocabulary has been 
simplified to an absurd degree. The 
subject is far more complex than 
many educators seem to realize. 
Vocabulary study is fundamentally 
an exercise in thinking. A new 
word that is learned does not simply 
move in and occupy new quarters 
as a stranger; it does not actually 
become a member of the mind’s 
semantic community until it has be- 
come organically linked with the 
vast treasury of antecedent meanings 
and experiences. 

When we are confronted with a 
new word in a context whose mean- 
ing puzzles us, we are faced, not 
with a dictionary difficulty, but with 
a problem in thinking. There is an 
obstacle to be overcome, a new ex- 
perience to be understood. The 
problem is viewed from various 
angles; a knowledge of previous 
meaning-situations is enlisted to help 
solve the puzzle. Finally, after re- 
flection, the meaning emerges. Light 
filters through, a concept has been 
framed, a new meaning has been 
added to our store of meanings. 
Further, meanings are not mono- 
lithic. A word has a syndrome of 
meanings. Which aspect of mean- 
ing is to be selected depends on 
use, but only one facet of meaning 
functions at any time in a given con- 
text. 

It is the search for meaning that 
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precipitates meaning. You can force 
a student to memorize dictionary 
definitions and repeat them in class, 
but these words are not really 
learned. But words that arise repeat- 
edly in earnest conversation or in- 
tense reading, words that gather 
about them a cluster of vivid, per- 
sonal experience—these words mean 
something. A boy who is passion. 
ately interested in airplanes needs 
no coaxing to learn the technical 
terminology of his hobby. He ac- 
quires his information, not from 
dictionaries but chiefly from direct 
experience. He has a hunger to satis- 
fy, a need to fulfill, a problem to 
solve. He observes planes in flight, 
he hangs around the airport and 
pesters the mechanics and aviators; 
he laboriously constructs toy ait- 
planes according to charts and in- 
structions; he may even read books, 
fiction and technical, dealing with the 
subject. Engage him in conversa- 
tion on his hobby and he will reel 
off a long list of specialized terms. 
Where did he learn all this? It was 
the motivation of his interest that 
filled him with knowledge. 

The dictionary is an invaluable 
reference book, a mine of essential 
information. When the need for 
meaning is urgent, the student can 
be trusted to discover it. But the 
common school practice of dictating 
daily a list of words whose mean- 
ing must be found in a dictionary 
results only in a form of verbal con- 
fusion hard to describe. Bewildered 
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by the variety of meanings the dic- 
tionary offers, the student chooses 
one at random—how is he to acquire 
the virtue of semantic discrimina- 
tion?—and then applies it in a fash- 
jon distressingly malapropos. As a 
means of enlarging the vocabulary, 
this method is on many counts a 
dead failure. It is a failure because 
it is psychologically unsound. 

When we desire to enlarge the 
vocabulary of the young, we should 
first understand exactly what we 
wish to accomplish and how we 
wish to accomplish it. We must 
know the range of the student's in- 
telligence and ability, his interests, 
his social background, his func- 
tional needs. For the majority, the 
dictionary will not do; a more 
profitable method must be devised. 
Such classroom situations as drama- 
tization, moving pictures, drawings, 
collections—stamps, coins, plants, 
etc.—the use of interesting and in- 
telligently illustrated books will fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of a meaning- 
ful vocabulary. Enrich the students’ 
store of experience. Visit museums, 
factories, zoos, courtrooms, news- 
paper plants, and so on. Then dis- 
cuss these things in the classroom. 

The psychological approach to the 
study of vocabulary leads to a better 
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understanding of the difficulties con- 
fronting the learner. The emphasis 
is shifted from a higgledy-piggledy 
assemblage of dictionary definitions 
to functional meaning. Vocabulary 
growth should be a natural process, 
keeping pace with the youth’s inter- 
ests and intellectual development. 
There is little point in puzzling over 
words in isolation. Once it is rec- 
ognized that meaning does not exist 
apart from usage, the traditional 
method of vocabulary study is bound 
to go. 

In The Illiteracy of the Literate, 
H. R. Huse charges that our schools 
are graduating students whose litera- 
cy is worse than illiteracy. He points 
to the dangers in a democratic so- 
ciety in training a mass of people 
who can read and write but who fail 
to understand the meaning of the 
symbols they use. How are the 
young to be freed from the hypnosis 
of emotion-freighted words? How 
are they to be taught to think inde- 
pendently, to use symbols intelli- 
gently and with precision, to face 
the world with a degree of scientific 
curiosity and skepticism? 

The established methods of teach- 
ing vocabulary are artificial, unscien- 
tific, confused, ineffective. It is time 
to call a halt. 


Charles I. Glicksberg teaches English in the South 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. Reported from 
the English Journal, XXIX (March, 1940), 
197-206. 
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(Three workmen are eating thick 
sandwiches, large slabs of pie, bananas. 
Each has a large lunch basket. Two are 
between 30 and 40. Joe is an old man.) 

First WORKMAN: Where's your 
brother, Joe? 

Jor: He got laid off. 

SECOND WoRKMAN: I dunno 
what this country’s comin’ to. 

First WORKMAN: Unemploy- 
ment. That’s the trouble with this 
country. 

Joe: I’m old. Maybe I get laid 
off next. Then I don’t know what 
happens. 

First WORKMAN: Why don’t yer 
kid work? 

Joe: The kid can’t work. Gotta 
go to school. 

SECOND WORKMAN: Makin’ a 
kid go to school. That’s the trouble 
with this country. 

First WORKMAN: It’s gettin’ 
terrible. In one country they put ’em 
in the army. Here they make ‘em 
go to school. 

Jor: My kid don’t kick about 
school. He says I ought to go to 
night school. 

SECOND WORKMAN: Ha! 
don’t catch me in no school. 

First WORKMAN: They’s plenty 
o’ them guys with degrees and stuff 
that got no jobs. 

Jor: Yeah. Iknow. The kid says 
it’s better to be out of a job and 
know something than be out of a job 
an’ not know nothin’. 
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WORKMEN SCENE 


JEAN BYERS 


In On Our Way, an Educational Review 


First WORKMAN: Sounds all the 
same to me. 

Jor: My kid says the bosses like 
it better if you got a high school 
diploma. 

SECOND WORKMAN: You think- 
in’ 0’ goin’ to high school, Joe? 

Joe: No, but they got night 
schools. 

First WORKMAN: Whaddaya 
wanna do, be a big shot? 

Joe: (Smiling. He is a little 
wistful): No. It’s too late. 

First WORKMAN: What good’s 
it doin’ your kid? He ain’t makin’ 
any money. 

SECOND WORKMAN: Just gives 
him a lot of them big ideas. 

Joe: Already he knows more than 
me. 

First WORKMAN: So what? That 
ain’t feedin’ you, is it? 

Joe: But he’s a good mechanic. 
He fixed my car so it runs. 

SECOND WoRKMAN: Anybody 
could do that. 

Joe: I couldn’t. They learn you 
how at the school. 

SECOND WoRKMAN: That don't 
get him a job, neither. 

Joe: My kid says if you’re good 
at the school they help you get a job 
after. 

First WORKMAN: Politics. That's 
the trouble with this country. 

Jor: Maybe, but he says you have 
to be good. It don’t make no differ- 
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ence who your old man is. They 
help you anyway. 

First WORKMAN: My kid quit 
school. 


SECOND WORKMAN: Yeah? 
Why? 

First WORKMAN: Said he knew 
enough. 

SECOND WoRKMAN: Did he get 
a job? 


First WORKMAN: No. Now he 
wants to go back to school. Says 
he don’t know nothin’. 

SECOND WORKMAN: That's the 
trouble with this country. Every- 
body wants to know too much. 

Joe: Maybe. Sometimes I think 
it don’t hurt. 

SECOND WorRKMAN: Why? 

Jor: My kid knows about the 
government. 

First WORKMAN: Who doesn’t? 
It's in all the papers. 

SECOND WORKMAN: Yeah, but 
who reads it? Just more laws been 
passed so we got more taxes. 

Jor: My kid knows stuff that 
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Reported from On Our Way, an Educational 
Revue, pages 12 and 13, adapted from The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy and 
first produced by Einar W. Jacobsen, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oakland, California, and his staff, 
and later given at the St. Louis Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington: The Educational Policies Commission, 

1940. Pp. 58. 
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ain’t in the papers. More about why 
the government acts the way it does. 

First WORKMAN: Oh, yeah? 
Nobody knows that. 

Joe: Sure they do. 

First WoRKMAN: Then why 
don’t they put it in the papers? 

Joe: You gotta learn it in school. 
It takes a long time. You gotta have 
a teacher. 

SECOND WORKMAN: Them teach- 
ers don’t know. 

Jor: They learned my kid how 
to figure. He figured up how much 
it cost to build me a shop. 

First WORKMAN: How much? 

Joe: Too much. 

First WoRKMAN: (Kidding 
him): Maybe you better go to school, 
Joe. Maybe you'll get to be a big 
shot. But you'll remember us, won't 
you, Joe? 

Joe: O.K., you guys. Laugh. For 
me, it’s too late. But my kid, maybe 
when he gets a diploma he gets a 
good job. Anyway, he’s got a 
chance. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE NORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL 


ALVERDA E, HERTZLER 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Wh have always looked at the 


problems of girls through adult eyes. 
This study was an attempt to find 
out what girls themselves actually 
worry about. Anonymous reports 
were first secured from about 400 
girls. Brief statements of the girls’ 
problems in their own language were 
taken from these papers and an ex- 
pressionnaire was formed of 400 
separate problems. This was returned 
to more than 2000 girls in Southern 
California high schools. 

Certain problems appeared to be 
common to a large number of girls. 
The ten most frequently reported 
problems were practically the same 
in every school, though the fre- 
quency rank varied somewhat from 
school to school. 

School Life-——One of the most 
common problems of these girls is 
lack of interest in school work, it 
being reported by 43 percent. The 
desire for a course in boy-and-girl 
relationships is expressed again and 
again, and 45 percent felt a need 
for such a course. They are worried 
about their studies and critical of 
some of their teachers. Many are not 
enjoying their school life. One-third 
have tried to get into school activi- 
ties and cannot. For 42 percent, a 
great school problem is that they 
cannot get up in class and talk with 
confidence. 

Home Life.—Lack of understand- 
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ing between these girls and their 
parents seems to be the basic diff. 
culty in the home. A fourth of them 
feel that they can’t tell their mothers 
everything they do because “they 
wouldn’t understand.” About 20 
percent say their mothers do not tell 
them things a girl should know. 

The adolescent desire for freedom 
is revealed as a source of much 
friction. Parents worry too much 
about them anyway; they are always 
fearing accidents, reported 42 per- 
cent. Why can’t parents trust them 
more, and why do they have to treat 
them as children? 

Constant quarreling as a home 
condition is reported by 13 percent. 

Boy-and-Girl Relationships.— 
How to meet the boys they would 
like to meet is the great problem to 
about 40 percent of the girls. They 
want to know how to make them- 
selves popular with boys without 
“throwing themselves at them,” how 
to talk to boys, how to entertain 
them. 

The emphasis on problems of es- 
tablishing friendships would seem 
to indicate a more wholesome situ- 
ation in boy-and-girl relationships 
than is popularly supposed. Over 
half the girls are disgusted at the 
way some boys and girls act. What 
to do about “petting” is a problem to 
many girls. In general they do not 
seem to know the real facts under- 
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lying the problem nor how to deal 
with it. 

Many girls feel that their parents 
should give them more of a chance 
in their relationships with boys. The 
conflict over late hours is very com- 
mon. 

It is evident that the girls need 
more help and sympathy with these 
problems and that the school has a 
deep responsibility in helping young 
people to establish wholesome and 
normal relationships with one an- 
other. 

Recreation.—A third of the girls 
report “there is no good place to 
go to have fun in this town.” Large 
and small community are alike in 
this complaint. Shows and dances 
are the only things to go to. The 
gitls become tired of shows and 
can’t find respectable places to 
dance. While dancing is the most 
popular recreation, not knowing 
how to dance is a problem to 22 
percent. Not having the use of the 
car is a serious recreational disad- 
vantage cited by 20 percent. 

Friends —Timidity and feelings 
of inferiority trouble many. About 
30 percent feel that they do not 
make friends as easily as they should 
and don’t know what to talk about 
when they meet people. Eighteen 
percent actually dread meeting new 
people. Cliques and snobbishness 
are a source of much unhappiness. 

No privacy to entertain friends 
in their homes is a complaint of 21 
percent. Some parents disapprove of 


their daughter’s friends for reasons 
not sufficient for the adolescent 
mind. 

Vocational Choice.—For 27 per- 
cent of the girls the chief vocational 
problem is not knowing what they 
want to do or are suited for; they 
feel the need of more guidance. 
What should they do when their 
chosen vocational field is overcrowd- 
ed? The difficulties of a choice be- 
tween marriage and a career are al- 
ready being debated by 18 percent 
of the girls. 

Religion —While many girls men- 
tion no problems in this field, 17 
percent report that religion is a 
serious problem to them. They do 
not understand it and wish to know 
more about it. With so many con- 
flicting teachings, how can they 
know what to believe? Some 14 per- 
cent are troubled by conflicts over 
evolution. Finding a church which 
satisfies them is a problem for 11 per- 
cent. 

Health—The common health 
problems are susceptibility to colds 
and menstrual difficulties. The prac- 
tice of harmful dieting is seen in the 
19 percent who ask: “How can I 
keep a good figure when I am al- 
ways hungry? When I eat normally, 
I always gain, even though I exer- 
cise.” A bad skin causes difficulty 
for 18 percent, who can’t find any- 
thing that will help the condition. 
Need for diagnostic work is indicat- 
ed in the report of 14 percent that 
they feel exhausted at the end of 
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the day, and of another 11 percent 
that while they don’t feel sick they 
never feel really fine. Frequent 
headaches are reported by 10 per- 
cent. 

Clothes.—That they do not have 
enough clothes for their needs is 
reported by 21 percent, and 11 per- 
cent have feelings of inferiority on 
this account. This problem causes 
actual suffering in many cases. 

Money.—Where to find work to 
earn some money is the chief finan- 
cial problem, reported by 46 per- 
cent. About 15 percent report that 
they do not receive as much spend- 
ing money as they need, and 11 
percent that they receive no spend- 
ing money at all. A plea for an 
allowance so that they could get 
things without always having to ask 
for them is made by 23 percent. 
Difficult financial conditions in 
many homes are reflected by the 24 
percent who report that they worry 
about their parents’ financial diffi- 
culties, and the 22 percent who say 
that discussions about money are 
constant in their homes. 

Undue financial pressure by the 
school is indicated by the 22 percent 
who complain that high school 
affairs cost too much and that those 
who fail to support school affairs 
are criticized as lacking school 
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spirit. Twelve percent say they are 
financially unable to attend school 
functions. 

Miscellaneous.— Here shortcom- 
ings in personality seem to predom- 
inate. One-fourth of all the girls 
want to know what they can do 
about an inferiority complex. A bad 
temper and taking things too seri- 
ously troubles a third. “How can 
we adjust ourselves to people we 
dislike?” ask 19 percent. Seventeen 
percent complain that they are ex- 
tremely irritable during school 
months and don’t know why. 

Conduct problems are also promi- 
nent. “What would you do when 
someone in the crowd starts telling 
dirty stories?” 21 percent ask. How 
to have a good time with the crowd 
without doing questionable things 
presents great difficulties for many. 
How to refuse a drink gracefully, 
whether it is wrong to smoke, bother 
some. Smoking against their parents’ 
knowledge and disapproval troubles 
others. 

These problems of personality 
and conduct are of deep concern to 


the adolescent. They need much » 


more adequate information and an 
Opportunity to observe acceptable 
patterns of conduct. The school has 
a greater responsibility here than it 
has assumed. 


Alverda E, Hertzler is Dean of Girls in the San 
Bernardino, California, Senior High School. Re- 
ported from the California Journal of Secondary 


Education, XV (February, 1940), 114-19. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In Safety Education 


ball N recent years both automotive 
and highway engineering have made 
great strides. Traffic law enforce- 
ment has become increasingly effec- 
tive. But neither engineering nor 
law enforcement can secure an 
appreciable reduction in the accident 
toll without an effective driver- 
education program. All analyses of 
the causes of traffic accidents stress 
the human factors—ignorance, 
wrong attitudes, bad habits, lack of 
skill. 

There is much evidence that young 
drivers in particular need training 
in the use of the motor car. Figures 
released by the American Automo- 
bile Association show that drivers 
aged 16 to 20 years drove less than 
one-fifth as far per fatal accident as 
did drivers aged 45 to 50. Up to 
age 45 there is a steady increase in 
the distance driven per fatal acci- 
dent. This steady improvement 
may be attributed to such factors as 
increase in caution with increasing 
age, better judgment due to long 
driving experience, and a change in 
attitude toward driving and the 
trafic problem in general which 
comes as one grows older. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the 
best driving records are made after 
yeats of experience offers a real 
challenge to the secondary school. A 
thorough program for beginning 
drivers would give them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire proper attitudes, 


habits, and skills at an early age. 

Because of the problems involved 
—expense, scheduling, training of 
teachers—actual road instruction in 
driving is not yet as extensively 
offered in the schools as classroom 
driver education. The latter is now 
found in many schools in various 
forms, ranging from brief incidental 
treatment to extensive units and full 
semester courses. Many units of 
study on driver education have been 
developed and incorporated in ex- 
isting courses. These can be very 
successful if the teacher is interested 
in the topic and competent to teach 
it. On the other hand, if the unit is 
imposed on a teacher with no par- 
ticular aptitude for driver education 
who feels that his course is already 
overcrowded, only very mediocre 
results can be expected. 

A number of points should be 
kept in mind in selecting a course 
in which to include a driver-educa- 
tion unit: (1) The course should be 
one in which the unit will contribute 
to the primary course objectives. 
Science, health, social studies, and 
English are the ones most frequently 
chosen. (2) Since nearly all pupils 
will become drivers, the unit should 
be incorporated in a required course. 
(3) The strategic time to offer driver 
education is just prior to the mini- 
mum legal driving age. The pupil’s 
interest is highest then and he will 
soon be able to practice what he has 
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learned. Thus the course selected 
should be one that is offered at the 
appropriate grade level. (4) The 
teacher must be interested in the 
subject and competent to teach it. 
There is a growing tendency to 
organize driver education as a sep- 
arate subject. This has permitted 
teachers to specialize in the field, 
which has developed to the point 
where the services of a trained teach- 
er are required for best results. A 
number of courses of study have 
appeared, of which those prepared 
for use in the states of Louisiana, 
Iowa, Rhode Island, and Oklahoma 
ate typical. Copies can usually be 
secured from the state departments 
of education. Among the objectives 
of a course in driver education the 


following may be mentioned: 

The pupil should realize the 
effects of physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics upon be- 
havior in a traffic situation; he 
should be aware of his own personal 


characteristics and should know 
how to correct or compensate for 
those that are unfavorable. 

A sense of personal responsibility 
for traffic safety must be inculcated 
together with recognition of the 
necessity for laws and regulations 
and a self-disciplined adherence to 
them. 

A third objective is to give the 
pupil a scientific attitude toward 
safety, to develop an understanding 
and consequent application of sound 
principles and practices. 
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Finally, the pupil must be edu. 
cated in the essential technics, such 
as driving. 

Ideally, actual road training should 
follow or accompany classroom driv. 
er education. Increasingly, high 
schools are offering this training. It 
takes practice to make a skilful 
driver. This practice should be 
gained under an instructor who is 
competent to see that the attitudes, 
habits,’ and skills which have been 
emphasized in the classroom are 
carried over into actual driving situ- 
ations. Too often, at present, the 
only instruction a new driver gets is 
from a member of his family, him- 
self imperfectly taught, who in con- 
sequence passes on bad attitudes, 
faulty habits, and wrong technics. 

Local and state police are increas- 
ingly looking on education as an 
important phase of their work. In 
some localities, very extensive driver 
training programs are carried on 
under their auspices. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, the state police 
and the WPA are cooperating in a 
program in more than 50 localities. 
The training of teachers and gen- 
eral supervision of the project is 
under the direction of the highway 
police; classrooms are provided by 
local and school authorities; cars are 
supplied by automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers; and insurance 
and various operating facilities by 
the Governor's Highway Safety 
Council and the automobile associa- 
tions, 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 


There are good reasons why the 
secondary school should play a part 
in the driver education program. 
Driver education in the classroom 
and driver training on the road go 
together; if the school accepts the 
first responsibility it should accept 
the second. Further there are ad- 
vantages in having the same teacher 
teach both to the pupil. The chief 
factor in holding back expansion 
of road training in the schools is 
expense. But in the long run, money 
so spent would pay dividends in 
lives and property saved as large 
as or larger than the sums spent on 
highways and law enforcement. 

There are three general types of 
driver-training programs in the 
schools. The program in Darien, 
Connecticut, may be cited as an ex- 
ample of the first. State traffic in- 
spectors and local police serve as 
driving instructors. After a semes- 
ter of classroom instruction in traffic 
safety, pupils get actual driving prac- 
tice on a large parking lot, with 
stone piles and cardboard cartons 
used to set up traffic problems. A 
length of old fire hose serves as a 
cutb for parking practice. The stu- 
dents progress from the parking lot 
to the highway, the final examina- 
tion being taken on the crowded 
Boston Post Road. 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Reported from Safety Education, the Eighteenth 


Lane Technical High School of 
Chicago has pioneered an interesting 
program, divided into three parts. 
The first is classroom instruction in 
traffic situations and safety. For the 
second stage, 30 dummy cars are 
employed, where students learn to 
master the controls and react cor- 
rectly to traffic situations flashed on 
a movie screen before them. As the 
third part of the driving course, the 
student drives—alone—on the 
school’s private track, equipped with 
traffic lights at intersections, an in- 
cline, and other hazards. 

The driver training plan most 
widely used in the secondary schools 
was developed by Neyhart at Penn- 
sylvania State College and further 
refined by the American Automobile 
Association in its driver-training 
program. This plan uses dual con- 
trol cars which enable the instructor 
to assume control of the car when 
necessary. Pupils practice in groups 
of four with an instructor, taking 
turns at the wheel and observing 
when another is driving. A practice 
street which presents actual driving 
situations is employed. An outstand- 
ing characteristic of the system is 
thoroughness, the theory being that 
good driving habits and skills should 
be firmly fixed before instruction is 
completed. 


Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Chapter VI, pages 133-66. Wash- 


ington: The Association, 1940. 
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A MODERN ENGLISH PROGRAM 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
In School Life 


i= present trend is to think of 
school work, not in terms of com- 
partmentalized subjects, but instead 
as divided into areas of experience 
such as language arts, social studies, 
exact science, health, and fine arts. 
Although English has a special func- 
tion in the area called language arts, 
it is the common carrier for the 
work in each of the other fields. In 
social studies it is the vehicle which 
provides for setting up problems, 
contributing information, organ- 
izing and recording learning from 
books and other sources, carrying on 
discussions, and developing sum- 
maries of high points. It functions 
similarly in the other areas. 

In all these various school situa- 
tions, spoken and written language 
crisscross repeatedly. Such language 
abilities as conversation, reports, 
letter writing, outlines, story telling, 
announcements, and speeches are 
woven into the pattern at various 
points and in various relationships. 
Language skills—the mechanics of 
speaking and writing—are a func- 
tional part of these abilities. With 
skills viewed as an integral part of 
activities, the four steps that shoald 
characterize good English teaching 
method may be summed up in the 
verbs: socialize, produce, analyze, 
and practice. The activities repre- 
sent the stages indicated as “‘social- 
ize” and “produce.” As an out- 
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growth of these periods, teachers 
and children should analyze evi- 
dences of need for further practice 
on skills and can then isolate each 
separate skill for motivated attack, 

In discussing a modern English 
program we need to get a long view 
of the problem in the light of cur- 
rent standards. Each individual has 
a series of vocabularies. Of these, 
the reading vocabulary is usually the 
most extensive. The speaking vo- 
cabulary of the average person is 
much more limited, and his writing 
vocabulary the most meager of all. 
Yet speech is the basis of 90 percent 
of modern communication. It may 
surprise some people to know that 
the average person speaks the equiva- 
lent of a book a week. And in re- 
cent years the hearing vocabulary 
has taken on increased importance. 
For the teacher of English, this hear- 
ing vocabulary has special signifi 
cance, since the radio and motion 
picture tend to set standards for 
both pronunciation and enunciation 
so far as children are concerned. 
Teachers need to be aware also of 
changing standards of correctness in 
speaking and writing. A few years 
ago an inquiry by specialists brought 
in a verdict of “not guilty” in the 
case of 45 English expressions for- 
merly condemned by grammarians. 

Another requirement of the mod- 
ern English program is that it be 
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A MODERN ENGLISH PROGRAM 


fitted to the needs and interests of 
children. What are the needs of 
children? Briefly, they need the 
kinds of experiences which will con- 
tribute to physical, mental, social, 
and emotional growth. Schools are 
realizing that they are concerned not 
only with the intellectual side of the 
child’s life, but with the physical, 
social, and emotional as well. What 
are the interests of children? One 
authority has listed the following: 
moving things, creative play, esthetic 
forms, physical activity, people, the 
work that people do, places, con- 
struction, living things, natural 
phenomena, and toys. The list indi- 
cates the length and breadth of the 
field with which the teacher must be 
familiar in order to guide the child’s 
school experiences. For her own 
guidance, the teacher needs an out- 
line of course of study, but she must 
exercise ingenuity in finding ways 
and means of developing needed 
knowledge, skills, appreciations, and 
attitudes at the child’s own level. 

A sixth grade child who has made 
satisfactory progress in English has 
developed the ability to speak or 
write a paragraph free from gross 
errors. Such a paragraph may repre- 
sent a social studies report, a con- 
tribution to an assembly program, a 
letter, a section in the school news- 
paper, or a summary of a school 
activity. 

He can organize a simple two- 
step outline with three main head- 
ings to be used as a guide in speak- 


ing or writing. He expresses his 
ideas in complete sentences. He 
chooses with some care his opening 
and closing sentences, and knows 
that illustrations make what he says 
or writes more interesting. He pro- 
nounces correctly the words that are 
part of his vocabulary, and has de- 
veloped the habit of consulting the 
dictionary for the pronunciation of 
unfamiliar words and checking the 
spelling of words he is not sure of. 
He enunciates clearly. He recognizes 
and uses the common marks of pro- 
nunciation and capital letters as 
well. 

He has control of such specialized 
skills as enable him to carry on an 
effectively brief conversation with a 
school visitor, to make an an- 
nouncement concerning a school pro- 
gram, to telephone for information 
concerning an exhibit, to take part 
in a school play, to retell a joke, to 
fill out information about himself on 
a test paper, to prepare a bibliog- 
raphy on a subject that interests 
him such as stamps, or to take part 
in a class discussion on recreational 
opportunities which the community 
has to offer. A child who has such 
control of English expression is well 
balanced emotionally, socially ad- 
justed, and mentally alert. 

Another “must” for the teacher 
of English lies in the field of scien- 
tific study. Every classroom teacher 
cannot carry on experimentation, 
but she can make use of the experi- 
ments of others. 
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The challenge of a modern Eng- 
lish program resolves itself into an 
analysis of current practices, and 
recommendations for further study. 
It is necessary to recognize certain 
factors which influence the success 
of English teaching—present stand- 
atds of use, the tendency to make 
English a “common carrier’ for all 
school experiences, the present needs 
and interests of children, the pro- 
vision for individual differences, 


ought not to be merely passive. For 
example, the classroom teacher can 
measure the extent to which she 
uses the “common carrier” by keep. 
ing an informal chart, listing as they 
occur the situations in which English 
makes some contribution to the 
school program, together with some 
estimate of the further needs of her 
group for practice in the skills in- 
volved. It is by such concrete means 
that teachers can reach a higher level 


and the use of scientific studies. 
The recognition of these factors 


of effectiveness in making English 
function in the whole program. 


Helen K. Mackintosh is a Specialist in Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. Reported 
from School Life, XXV (March, 1940), 
163-64, 186. 


Current Cuotations: 


GeorGE D. STRAYER, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: “Superintendents of schools and 
other administrative officers should bring to the attention of 
boards of education the desirability of having the representa- 
tives of all organized groups in the community appear before 
them from time to time to express their desires with respect 
to the schools and to offer their constructive criticism. It is 
a mistaken idea that the representatives of the public are 
trouble-makers when they come before the board of educa- 
tion. It is important, as well, that the board transact its 
business in open meetings and that there be free and full 
discussion of the major problems of the curriculum and 
teaching and of the budget. Nothing can be more inimical 
to the welfare of public education than for the people to 
believe that the schools are run by the profession in their 
own interest. Nothing will more certainly deny adequate 
support than a lack of understanding.” 
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SCHOOL MORALE AND CITIZENSHIP 
G. L. MAXWELL 


In the School Executive 


OW does a school build 
morale? I shall not try to offer a 
formula, but here are five conditions 
which we have found in those 
schools where morale seemed to be 
highest.* None of them, I may say 
in advance, has anything to do with 
the size of the school, or the cost of 
buildings, or the organization of the 
curriculum, or the ancestry of stu- 
dents. 

First, there are some big jobs to be 
done that are worth the doing. Here 
is an example. We spent the day 
under the guidance of the student- 
body president. Jim knew his 
school. Had the principal been ab- 
sent, Jim could have taken over the 
school and run it. “It’s part of my 
job,” said Jim, “to know everything 
that’s going on.” 

But what amazed us was the dis- 
covery that there were dozens of 
Jims in that school. Wherever we 
went we found students busily at 
work, doing things on which other 
people depended—because it was 
“part of their job.” Students getting 
out the community newspaper; stu- 
dents running a meat-refrigeration 
plant, a poultry hatchery and a can- 


* The field work referred to was 
done as part of the Civic Education 
Project of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, but Mr. Maxwell emphasizes the 
_ that he speaks here for himself 
alone. 


nery which serve the farmers for 
miles about; students operating a 
barber shop, a beauty shop, and a 
community motion-picture show; 
students in the wood shop and art 
shop, making playground equip- 
ment for the elementary school, 
weaving curtains for the model 
home that other students had built, 
designing labels for the products of 
the cannery; students in the school 
bank handling all the money and 
accounts for all these and many 
other school activities. More often 
than not, there was no sign of a 
teacher. Yet not a student was loaf- 
ing. Furthermore, there were no 
fixed schedules. Boys and girls with 
jobs to do stayed with them until 
the day’s work was finished. 

Jim saw that we were puzzled. 
“Maybe you don’t understand,” he 
said. “We don’t have enough money 
to hire teachers for everything that 
needs to be done here. So when 
something comes along that we think 
needs to be done, the school arranges 
for a few students to get special 
training, and they take charge. Then 
they train other students to take 
their places when they graduate.” 

“But don’t you have to attend 
classes?” we asked. 

“Oh, we have classes, of course,” 
he said. 

“But we students have to decide 
as to the best use of our time. To- 
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day it’s my job to look after you. 
That girl editor will work all day on 
the newspaper. Those two girls you 
saw designing labels have been at it 
all week, because the printing shop 
has a slack period and wants to print 
the labels right away. If we miss 
important things in classes, we make 
them up later. If we don’t think 
they're important, we skip them. 
You see,” he added, “‘in this school, 
when a student takes the responsi- 
bility for doing something, if that 
student doesn’t do it, it doesn’t get 
done.” 

Contrast with that the way stu- 
dents talk when the jobs are trivial 
or lacking: “The reason our student 
government doesn’t mean much is 
that there’s nothing to be active 
about. There’s nothing to decide on. 
If the student-body president isn’t 
so good, nobody cares. It doesn’t 
matter.”” (Change a few words, and 
the same statement will express the 
attitude of teachers toward teachers’ 
meetings where “‘there’s nothing to 
be active about.”’) 

Second, there is shared responsi- 
bility for doing these jobs, and the 
responsibility is genuine. “If the 
student doesn’t do it,” said Jim, “it 
doesn’t get done.” 

Contrast with that the students in 
another school who said: “In the 
end the teacher tells us what we are 
going to do anyway, so why should 
the students worry about it?” 

A dozen teachers were meeting 
after school for five hours a week, to 
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work on the course of study. When 
we asked them if there were not 
some resentment against the admin. 
istration for requiring the extra time, 
they replied: “Who said anything 
about the administration? They 
haven’t anything to do with it. 
We've taken the responsibility for a 
job that we want to see done, and 
we decide for ourselves about the 
time we'll give to it.” There are 
contrasts to that, too. 

Third, everyone is treated with re. 
spect and fairness, regardless of 
position, intelligence, race, or wealth. 
One question we always asked of 
students: ‘What are the best things 
in this school?” 

When the answers came back, as 
they often did: “The teachers treat 
the students like people here.” “Stu- 
dents can talk to teachers on the 
same level”—then we knew that 
we were on the trail of real school 
morale. 

And here is a teacher’s way of ex- 
pressing the effects of such treat- 
ment: ‘I have been teaching in this 
school for ten years, but I came to 
school today with the same enthv- 
siasm and challenge to meet my stu- 
dents as when I first started. It's 
fun to have ideas when you're free 
to go ahead and use them.” 

Fourth, teachers and students can 
count on the support of people 
higher up, if, when they've done 
their best, they make mistakes or get 
in trouble. We talked with an ex- 
cellent teacher, who, because she 
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had not timidly refrained from deal- 
ing openly and fairly with contro- 
versial questions, had been unjustly 
accused in public of being a danger- 
ous person and a corrupter of im- 
mature minds. She went at once to 
the superintendent, who was receiv- 
ing a generous share of the public 
attack, and was told: “Don’t worry 
about those complaints. If we took 
those things seriously we would 
send for you. As long as we don’t 
send for you, keep right on teaching 
as you have been teaching.” That 
man was building morale. 

And so was the principal who 
said that he didn’t see how chil- 
dren could learn the most difficult 
thing in the world—how to live and 
work together democratically—with- 
out making a few mistakes. His 
motto, he said, was ‘You can’t make 
an omelette without breaking eggs.” 
It wasn’t surprising that his student- 
council members looked a little as- 
tonished, when we asked them how 
often the principal vetoed their ac- 
tions or overruled them when they 
made mistakes. “I suppose he has 
a legal right to do it,” said the 
president. “But we've never thought 
about it before, because it’s never 
happened. If we make mistakes, the 
mistakes are ours and we have to 
figure out a way to correct them. The 
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principal would help us, but he 
wouldn’t overrule us.” 

Finally, there is leadership—not 
one type of leadership, but many, 
with this in common, that all believe 
in shared responsibility. 

Mr. A is the leader who dreams 
dreams and sees visions. He sees the 
school helping to create a better 
world, makes his plans, rallies co- 
workers and says “Come on! Here’s 
a job to do. Let’s do it together.” 

Mr. B. has his dreams and plans, 
too, but he isn’t as certain about 
them as Mr. A. He wants others to 
share in making them before they 
ate put into action. So he gathers 
his coworkers together and says 
“There is work to be done. Let's 
plan it together.” 

Mr. C. knows there’s work to be 
done, too, and he wants to see it 
accomplished. But he thinks that 
others are better fitted than he to 
take the lead. He will interpret the 
program, defend it if need be, keep 
the public confidence. “The chief 
thing the administration can do,” 
said one Mr. C., “is to create con- 
ditions favorable to teaching and 
set the teacher free to teach.” 

Which is best? None—or all. It 
is a matter of personalities rather 
than patterns. Let each one lead 
according to his talents. 


G. L. Maxwell is Assistant Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Reported from the School Executive, LIX (April, 


1940), 18-19. 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTERING A TESTING 
PROGRAM 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
In the School Review 


Ty newer concept of individu- 
alized education, as contrasted with 
mass education, emphasizes the need 
for a variety of information about 
each pupil. Schools are increasingly 
introducing programs of measure- 
ment. This article attempts to make 
generally available a discussion of 
tests and testing procedures. 

Tests may be divided into two 
broad categories: those to be used 
systematically and those for special 
uses. The former should be given 
at regular intervals in a program 
carefully planned in every detail and 
in which every normal pupil partici- 
pates fully. Special tests supple- 
menting the regular program should 
be given as needs arise. 

A systematic testing program 
ordinarily includes tests of three 
general types: (1) group intelli- 
gence or academic aptitude tests; 
(2) tests of reading ability; and (3) 
tests of achievement. There are so 
many tests of each type that most 
schools, unless they happen to em- 
ploy specialists in testing, need 
assistance in choosing among the 
available instruments. The follow- 
ing are important principles of test 
selection. 

1. First secure a statement of the 
school’s objectives from the faculty. 
Then choose (or construct) tests 
that measure the progress of pupils 
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toward these objectives—or at least 
toward some of them. No testing 
program is likely to include all the 
purposes that the school believes to 
be important. 

2. Choose tests that have been 
shown to be highly reliable. Try to 
find studies in which the reliability 
of tests are reported from several 
sources. Remember that split-half 
reliability coefficients are likely to be 
spuriously high if they involve a 
speed factor. Give preference to 
reliability coefficients that result from 
administration of different forms of 
a test. 

3. Give preference to tests of 
which several comparable forms are 
available. This minimizes the prac- 
tice effect in a testing program. 

4. Other things being equal, se- 
lect tests for which adequate norms 
are available. 

5. When a number of achieve. 
ment tests are being given to the 
same group, select tests that are 
scaled on a common criterion group. 
The raw scores can then be trans 
lated into derived scores having the 
same meaning for all tests. 

6. Choose tests that can be scored 
objectively, rapidly, and inexpen- 
sively. Investigate electrical test: 
scoring machines. 

A school which can afford only 
one systematic test annually for all 
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pils will do well to select a test 
of general academic aptitude. Among 
the group intelligence tests which 
can be administered within one class 
period and which yield mental ages 
that are roughly comparable to Binet 
mental ages are the following: the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests, the Otis Self-administering 
Test of Mental Ability, the new 
Otis Quick-Scoring tests, and the 
Pintner General Ability tests. The 
latter two are adapted for machine 
scoring as well as hand scoring. 

Although it has been under fire 
in recent years, the IQ is a useful 
index of mental ability if its limita- 
tions are kept in mind and one is 
cognizant of the fact that the theory 
of the constancy of the IQ has been 
modified as a result of recent studies. 
Since it is impossible to find a true 
IQ for a person who is mentally 
mature and above average, the IQ 
is most useful at the elementary 
level. The present tendency is to 
prefer percentile ranks to  intelli- 
gence quotients in interpreting men- 
tal test scores of college and late 
secondary school students. 

In recent years mental tests have 
been developed which are to some 
extent diagnostic, and which ulti- 
mately may be much more service- 
able in guidance than tests that pro- 
vide only gross mental ages and 
IQ's. These tests have great gui- 
dance possibilities, but there is need 
for much further research, and as 
yet they must be used cautiously. 


A TESTING PROGRAM 


Among the available diagnostic tests 
may be mentioned: the American 
Council Psychological Examination, 
1938 and 1939 editions; the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board; the 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the Secondary Education Board; the 
California Test of Mental Maturity; 
the Yale Aptitude Tests; and the 
Thurstone Tests for Primary Mental 
Abilities. 

Next to an intelligence test, the 
silent-reading test is most useful. 
Reading plays so important a part 
in academic success and vocational 
adaptability that in every guidance 
program reading achievements of 
all pupils should be checked regu- 
larly. Further, many personality 
aberrations are rooted in reading 
failure. And finally, no really valid 
conclusion can be based on the re- 
sults of any mental test unless the 
reading ability of the pupil is 
known. Fairly reliable measurements 
of rate, vocabulary, and paragraph 
comprehension can be made in one 
class period, but longer test periods 
are needed for more analytical read- 
ing tests. A reliable detailed diag- 
nosis of anything so complex as 
reading within 40 or 50 minutes is 
hardly possible. 

Among the reading tests which 
provide more than a single, un- 
analyzed total score are: Gates Pri- 
marty Reading Test, Grades I-II; 
Gates Silent Reading Test, Grades 
III-VIII; Sangren-Woody Reading 
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Test, Grades IV-VIII; Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1, 
Grades I-III; Traxler Silent Reading 
Test, Grades VII-X; Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Advanced Form Am, 
Grades IX-XII; and Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, Grades X-XII. 

General achievement tests for the 
elementary school fall into two 
classes. The first, represented by the 
Modern School Achievement Tests, 
Grades II-IX, employs a single 
battery of tests throughout nearly the 
whole range of the elementary 
grades. The second type consists of 
overlapping batteries for different 
gtade levels. The New Stanford, 
the Metropolitan, and the Progres- 
sive tests are examples. 

Achievement tests on the secon- 
dary level are so numerous that 
their mere listing would require 
pages. However, many are so in- 
ferior that they deserve no consider- 
ation. It is safe to say that no 
more than half a dozen really good 
tests are available for any high 
school subject. In this field the tests 
produced by the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on 
Education are outstanding. 

comprehensive achievement 
testing program should include an- 
nual tests of all pupils in English, 
literary acquaintance or comprehen- 
sion, at least one foreign lan- 
guage (if the pupils are studying 
one), and the appropriate subject 
tests in mathematics, science, and 
social studies. This basic program 
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is frequently supplemented by fur. 
ther tests in mathematics, social 
studies, and science; social studies 
ability tests; general culture tests; 
current affairs tests; and music appre. 
ciation tests. 

All secondary schools engaged in 
testing should become acquainted 
with the tests currently being de. 
veloped by the Evaluation Staff of 
the Eight-Year Study of the Pro. 
gressive Education Association. 
These tests are highly objective, are 
designed to cut across subject-matter 
lines, and are adapted to machine 
scoring. 

Among the special tests added to 
the systematic testing program, the 
individual intelligence test deserves 
first mention. All pupils who make 
low scores on group intelligence tests 
should be checked by individual 
tests. The latest Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale is recom- 
mended for this purpose. 

Tests of vocational interest are 
useful in counseling. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blanks are most 
widely used at present. 

A number of tests of special apti- 
tudes should be included in the 
school program—mechanical, cleti- 
cal, scientific, musical, and art apti- 
tudes. Among the aptitude tests that 
may be considered are the Thurstone 
Employment and the Stanford Sd- 
entific Aptitudes tests; the Seashore 
musical and the McAdory art tests; 
the National Clerical Ability test; 
and the Stenquist, Detroit, and Mac- 
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Quarrie tests for mechanical apti- 
tude. W. V. Bingham’s Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing is an excellent 
reference work in this field. 

Nearly all personality tests are still 
experimental and few, if any, can 
be recommended for use on a ser- 
vice basis. At the present time anec- 
dotal records and behavior descrip- 
tions seem to be more dependable 
means of obtaining information 
about the personality of pupils. 

It cannot be emphasized too often 
that the administration of tests is 
merely a means to an end—the im- 
provement of instruction, the dis- 
tribution, and the adjustment of in- 
dividual boys and girls. Too often 
persons in charge of testing pro- 
grams feel that they have discharged 
their responsibility when reports of 
the results have been filed, and any 
use of the results is left to the in- 
itiative of each teacher. 

Every school should have a care- 
fully planned program for using 
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test results. The first step is to re- 
cord the results cumulatively on some 
meaningful and comparable basis, 
such as scaled scores or percentiles. 
The test scores should be merely one 
of several important parts of a com- 
prehensive record form which cov- 
ers several years and contains a di- 
gest of all pertinent information 
about each pupil. There should be 
a continuous program of educating 
the school staff in the interpretation 
and the use of the records. Test 
technicians, statisticians, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and clinicians 
can well cooperate in training the 
school staff. The most important 
aspect of the training, however, is 
the daily experience that each staff 
member should have in using the 
data in solving the problems of his 
own pupils, until he habitually turns 
to objective records as his most use- 
ful tool in individualizing instruc- 
tion and fulfilling his guidance 
function. 


Arthur E. Traxler is Assistant Director of the Edu- 

cational Records Bureau, New York City. Reported 

from the School Review, XLVIII (April, 1940), = 
253-67. 


JHE lowest figure set by the WPA for the annual income 
of relief workers in the rural counties of 13 southern states 
adds up to $670.80. Only four of the 13 southern states 
pay country teachers an average salary as high as $650. In 
two of the states the average salary is less than $500. Appar- 
ently it would be an economy of federal funds for the govern- 
ment to employ its relief workers in teaching school.— 


West Virginia School Journal. 
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PERSONALITIES: F, E. Harrington, 
executive secretary of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, has re- 
signed. . . . Robert F. Poole of the 
University of North Carolina has 
been named president of Clemson, 
South Carolina, Agricultural Col- 
lege. . . . W. Carson Ryan, editor 
of Progressive Education, has been 
appointed head of the department of 
education at the University of North 
Carolina. . .. Robert |. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron, has resigned be- 
cause of illness. . . William F. Ewing, 
assistant superintendent of the Oak- 
land, Calif., schools, will assume the 
superintendency, on September 1 
when Einar W. Jacobsen becomes 
dean of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. . . . Burrus 
Dickinson, of the University of Illi- 
nois has been elected president of 
Eureka, Illinois, College. . . . 
Walter L. Collins, president of Wil- 
mington College, has succeeded 
Franklin H. McNutt as director of 
instruction, Ohio State Department 
of Education. . . . Donald M. Kea- 
gle, director of industrial education 
in the Olean, N. Y., schools, has 
been elected superintendent, suc- 
ceeding William C. Greenawalt. . 
. . James L. Marks, Sr., president of 
Kiskiminetas Springs Preparatory 
School, Saltsburg, Penna., died re- 
cently... . David H. Patton, assis- 
tant superintendent of the Toledo, 
Ohio, schools, has been named su- 
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perintendent of the elementary 
schools, LaGrange, Ill. ... EA, 
Gilmore, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Law, Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh. . . . Francis L, 
Bailey, Vermont State Commissioner 
of Education, will succeed Walter 
E. Russell as principal of the West. 
ern State Normal School, Gorham, 
Me. . . . Felix M. Morley, author 
and staff member of the Washing. 
ton, D. C., Post, has been named to 
succeed William W. Comfort who 
is retiring as president of Haverford 
College. . . . Dudley De Groot, 
director of physical education at San 
Jose, Calif., State Teachers College, 
has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of physical education and foot- 
ball coach at the University of 
Rochester. . . . Virgil M. Rogers, 
superintendent of the Boulder, Colo., 
schools, has resigned to become 
superintendent at River Forest, Ill, 
succeeding Ray E. Cheney who will 
become superintendent at Elizabeth, 
Arville Wheeler, pro- 
fessor of education at Western State 
College of Colorado, has been cho- 
sen superintendent of schools for 
Ashland, Ky. . . . Theodore A. 
Zornow is retiring as assistant super- 
intendent of the Rochester, N. Y., 
schools and will be succeeded by 
David W. Densmore. . . . Lorey 


C. Day, superintendent of the South 
Portland, Me., schools, has been 
elected principal of the State Normal 
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School, Farmington, Me., on the 
retirement of Wilbert G. Mallett 
_... Roy L. Shaffer, president of the 
Jetsey City State Teachers College, 
has been appointed president of the 
Newark State Teachers College. His 
successor at Jersey City is Chris C. 
Rossey. . . . Frank Kingdon has re- 
signed as president of the Univer- 
sity of Newark to become director 
of the Citizens Educational Service, 
New York City. . . . John Lund has 
been appointed senior specialist in 
the training of school administrators 
in the division of higher education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. .. . 
Edward L. Thorndike is retiring as 
professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on 
July 1 after 40 years of service... . 
Carmon Ross has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Edinboro, Penna., State 
Teachers College. . . . William H. 
Bristow, former dean of instruction, 
Shippensburg, Penna., State Teach- 
ets College, has been appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics of 
the New York City Schools. .. . 
J. Frederick Weltzin, former presi- 
dent of the Valley City, N. D., 
State Teachers College, has been 
named professor of education at the 
University of Denver. . . . Jefferson 
D. Sandefer, president of Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex., 
died recently. His successor is Rupert 
N. Richardson. . . . Carleton W. 


Washburne, superintendent of the 
Winnetka, Ill., schools, has been 
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reelected president of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 


A cours in traffic safety has proved 
so successful that it is now required 
for graduation in the Seattle high 
schools. The course is given to high 
school juniors and was prepared by 
George W. Muench. The lessons 
have been published as A Course in 
Highway Safety . 


YALE University has instituted a 
counselor plan, similar to the tutorial 
systems in use at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Harvard. Sophomores 
are assigned to a counselor who acts 
until graduation, giving academic 
guidance. 


AWARDS have been given by the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation to Frank N. Freeman, 
dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, and Vernon Jones, 
professor of educational psychology, 
Clark University, for outstanding 
contributions to educational research. 
Dean Freeman’s citation was for his 
book, Twins: a Study in Heredity 
and Environment, in which he col- 
laborated with Karl J. Holzinger 
and Horatio H. Newman and Pro- 
fessor Jones’ citation was for his 
work, Character and Citizenship 
Training in the Public School. 


LOUISIANA State University has been 
placed on the probationary list of 
the Southern Association of Col- 
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leges and Secondary Schools. An in- 
vestigation is being made of the 
university's rehabilitation program. 


Harry H. Ciark, Superintendent 
of Schools at Knoxville, Tenn., 
chairman of the Southern School Re- 
lations Committee of the Save the 
Children Federation, has issued the 
following statement: “According to 
figures furnished by county school 
superintendents, there were this 
winter, in 57 isolated rural counties 
of the mountain territory in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and other southern 
states served by the Federation, 
37,859 children requiring shoes and 
clothing in order to attend school. 
During the past year the Save the 
Children Federation supplied 100,- 


000 pounds of used and new cloth- 
ing, making it possible for approxi- 
mately 20,000 children to be kept in 
school.” Headquarters of the Save 
the Children Federation are in the 


Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Col. John Q. 
Tilson is Treasurer. 


SERIOUS problems of suburban and 
“down-state” public schools of IIli- 
nois are to be the subjects of con- 
tinuous expert study by an entirely 
new agency just established through 
the cooperation of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards and North- 
western University, the University 
of Chicago and the University of 
Illinois, according to a statement by 
Ira L. Garman, president, Illinois 
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Association of School Boards. The 
chief approaches expected from the 
commission are: (1) tapping the 
educational resources of the graduate 
schools of the three universities; 
(2) adoption of the scientific meth. 
od of survey, study of data, and 
careful conclusions before recom. 
mendations are made; (3) continued 
effort toward wise legislative reform 
for the public school machinery of 
the state; (4) cooperation of all 
educational forces in the state to. 
wards the enhancement both of 
education and educational oppor. 
tunities in the state; (5) establish. 
ment of a better understinding 
between school boards and the edu- 
cational profession; and (6) gui 
dance toward the present program of 
selfeducation of school boards. 
Illinois is one of only about half a 
dozen states which do not enjoy 
either a state board of education or 
an adequately financed state depart: 
ment of education. Thus lacking 1 
positive central clearing-house for 
continuous dissemination of scien- 
tific information on  educationi 
matters within the state, Illinois has 
been subjected to a great deal of 
well-founded criticism for being 
educationally backward when it 
should be outstanding in leadership. 
In an effort to supply in some small 
measure both the incentive and some 
of the information necessary for 8 
better meeting of minds on disputed 
matters of education the annual con- 
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the establishment of a commission 
by the Association which might un- 
dertake adequate survey, study, and 
recommendations to accomplish 
worthwhile results. For a number of 
yeats positive overtures have been 
made by the Association to bring 
about cooperation between boards 
and the educational profession. 
Thus far considerable progress has 
been made in seeing eye to eye, 
especially on school legislative prob- 
lems. There is to be no diminution 
of such activities. Rather it is hoped 
that graduate studies undertaken 
and the tapping of other educational 
resources in the three universities 
may be pointed toward the practical 
problems within Illinois, thus lend- 
ing additional scientific data and 
interpretation to all previous cooper- 
ative work. : 


TuaT federal agencies have drained 
from universities and colleges so 
many scholars qualified to teach 
tural social subjects as to threaten an 
acute shortage of future personnel 
has been revealed by Dr. George F. 
Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, in announc- 
ing an “exploratory study’ to search 
out competent new personnel. The 
study is in charge of a special com- 
mittee headed by Dr. E. G. Nourse, 
Director of the Institute of Econom- 
ics of the Brookings Institution, and 
has as its immediate purpose plan- 
ning ways to bring relief particularly 
to schools in the South. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May 5-7, Religious Education 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 17-18, Regional Conference 
on Consumer Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 20-23, American Association 
for Adult Education, New York 
City. 

May 26-June |, American Library 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

June 18-20, School Administra- 
tors’ Conference, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

June 23-28, American Home 
Economics Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

June 27-28, Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 

June 30-July 4, National Educa- 
tion Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 1-3, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

July 8-19, Workshop Conference, 
Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, NEA, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

July 8-19, National League of 
Teachers Associations College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

July 15-19, Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, University of Chica- 


go. 
August 19-23, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tures in the School. Engl. J. Jan., 11. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 1937-1938 


Davip T. BLosz 
Specialist in Educational Statistics, U. S. Office of Education 


HE school population, ages 5 to 17 
inclusive, has more than doubled since 
1880. The school population was the 
greatest July 1, 1934, when the Census 
Bureau estimated the number at 32,- 
392,749. The Census Bureau did not 

“make an estimate July 1, 1938, but the 
Phipps Foundation made an estimate of 
30,789,000. This would give a decline 
of 1,603,749 or 5 percent for the four- 
year period, due to lessened birthrates. 
According to the Phipps Foundation 
estimates we may expect a further fall- 
ing off of the school population of 
about 9 percent. These estimates may 
be somewhat modified by the 1940 
Census. 

Enrolments continuously increased 
from 9,867,395 in 1880 to 26,434,193 
in 1934 when they were the greatest 
in the history of the public schools. 
From July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1938, 
there was a drop of 459,085 or 1.7 
percent in enrolments. In 1880, 65.5 
percent of the school population was 
in public day schools. This percentage 
has gradually increased until 1938 when 
it was 84.4 percent. 

Elementary enrolments showed a con- 
tinued increase from 9,757,118 in 1880 
to 21,278,593 in 1930. Since 1930 
elementary enrolments have continued 
to decrease. These decreases for each 
of the four biennials ended June 30, 
1932; 1934; 1936; and 1938 respec- 
tively were 143,173 ; 370,383 ; 372,476; 
and 644,387. This is a total decrease of 
1,530,419 or 7.2 percent for the eight- 
year period. Using the Phipps Founda- 


tion estimates we may expect a further 
decline of 1,551,000 or 7.8 percent for 
the seven-year period ending June 30, 
1945 after which we may anticipate an 
increase. 

In contrast with the elementay 
grades, enrolments in the last four years, 
or the traditional high school grades, 
have shown a continual increase. Fall. 
ing birthrates have about reached the 
point where we would expect decreases 
in high school enrolments but the 
tendency of a greater percentage of the 
population to attend high school will, 
no doubt, put off for several years the 
time when we may expect any falling 
off in the total high school enrolments, 
High school enrolments have approxi- 
mately doubled each decade since 1880, 
and the biennial increases for the four 
two-year periods ending June 30 in 
1932, 1934, 1936, and 1938 were te 
spectively 740,599; 529,135; 305,381 
and 252,397. This is an increase of 
1,827,517 or 41.5 percent for the eight 
year period. This eight-year increase 
equals the entire public high school 
enrolment in 1917. 

There were 1,035,079 public high 
school graduates reported in 1937-38. 
In 1920, 39.7 percent graduated of the 
class that entered high school in 1916; 
in 1930, 42.5 percent graduated of the 
class that entered in 1926; and in 1938, 
52.3 percent graduated of the class that 
entered in 1934. This means that the 
present high school has a much better 
holding power than the high school of 
18 years ago. 
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